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THE INAUGURATION PROCESSION AT YALE 


President Hadley and ex-President Dwight-in the lead, behind them Joseph H. Twichell and Charles Ray Palmer. Others in line are Joseph Anderson, 
J. W. Cooper, T. % Munaer, Chauncey M. Depew and other members of the corporation. 


/\/OT the intellectual life only, nor the social life only, but the whole religious and moral atmosphere suffers deterioration if a place becomes 
- known either as a rich man's college, or, worse yet, as a college where rich and poor meet on different footings. What shall it profit 
us if we gain the whole world and lose our own soul, if we develop the intellectual and material side of our education and lose the traditional 
spirit of democracy and loyalty and Christianity? ... Yale's seal bears the motto, “ Light and Truth” ; Yale's bistory has been worthy of tts 
signet. Never bave there been wanting torchbearers to take the light from the bands that relinquished it. In this place, hallowed by the deeds 
of our fathers, all words of formal acceptance of the duties which they have left us are meaningless. It is a God-given trust. May God bless 
the issue !—FROM PRESIDENT HADLEY’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
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In and Around Boston 


Universalists in Convention 

The biennial N :tional Convention of Uni- 
versalists began in Boston last Sunday with 
large meetings and able sermons. Music Hall 
was crowded in the afternoon to listen to Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Canfield of Chicago, and in the even 
ing could not accommodate all who sought-+o 
enter. King’s Chapel was filled by an over- 
flow meeting. The addresses set forth impor- 
tant doctrines held by the Christian churches 
in genera], with especial emphasis on the be- 
lief of Universalists. This is, as one speaker 
stated it, “‘that in every individual and 
throughout the whole universe the good will 
at last put the evil under its feet.” 
ness meeting, reports and addresses continue 
through the week. Boston welcomes religious 
assemblies with unabated interest, and this 








The busi | 


one has already contributed much of value | 


and inspiration. 


Monday evening Attorney General Kaowl- | 
ton presided at the Second Church and ad- 


dresses were made by Governor Wolcott, Prof. 
F. G. Peabody of Harvard, Rev. F. O. Hall of 
Cambridge and Dr. Lyman Abbott. Dr. Ab- 
bott said that if he were a Calvinist he should 
be a Universalist, but he believed that the 
destiny of every man is in his own hand. 


The Nature of Spiritual Authority 

Much interest was manifested at the Mon- 
day Ministers’ Meeting in the consideration 
of this topic as presented by Rev. C. F. Carter. 
Special significances attaches to a discussion 
of the ground of spiritual authority from the 
emphasis put upon it by Dr. P. T. Forsyth at 
the International Council. Mr. Carter briefly 
reviewed the latter’s position and stated that 
the better inquiry is as to the uature of that 
authority rather than its location. The start- 
ing point is the recogn'z2d fact, the sense of 
obligation which we feel. This must be con- 
sidered a factor in our interpretation. Then 
comes the query, Between whom is this rela- 
tion? This itself is a clew to the spiritual 
process. God and man come into closer kin- 
ship. The nature of God is disclosed in the 
authority, for the ultimate in religion is God. 
His own standard shows himself and his su 


preme desire to bring men into his likeness. | 


In the process of spiritual creation the bond 


of union between the human and the divine is | 
seen and authority is placed. We know surely | 
when we respond to God’s solicitations in be- | 
half of the higher life. In Christ theideal was | 


demonstrated in reality. In him the spirit 
universe reached ultimate form and absolute 
type. 
him. 


The seat of authority is transferred to | 
His credentials were in his character, | 


and character conforming to the will of God | 


is always redemptive. 

Rev. S. K. Mitchell, missionary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, described his work as visitor 
among the hospitals. A committee of three 
were appointed to nominate seven others who 
will outline the part of our churches in Mr 
Mitchell’s future work. Rev. Messrs. C. L. 
Noyes, Dinsmore and McElveen were made 
committee on Week of Prayer topics. 


Another Excellent Educational Course 

Stimulated by the success of the two previ- 
ous series of lectures, the education depart- 
ment of the Twentieth Century Club offers 
for the coming winter attractive courses de- 
signed to serve the interests particularly of 
teachers and other professional workers who 
are glad to spend a portion of their Saturday 
mornings with experts on educational themes. 

The general subject this year is The Devel- 
opment of Educational Ideals and Institu- 
tions. Earl Barnes, recently professor at 
Leland Stanford University, will open the 
courses next Saturday with the first of six lec. 
tures on Educational Control. He will be 
followed at regular intervals throughout the 
winter by President Tucker, Prof. Patrick 
Gedder of Edinburgh, Prof. John M. Tyler, 
Miss Caroline Hazard and others. The lec. 
tures are given at Iorimer Hall at 11 A. M., 
the season tickets costing $3.00. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS | 





: FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
And Other Uncertain Things, by HENRY VAN DYKE 


With 12 full-page illustrations by Sterner, Smedlev, Relyea, and French, 


and from photographs. Svo, $2.00. 
CONTENTS 
I, Fisherman’s Luck VII. Fishing in Books 
Il. The Thrilling Moment Vill. A Norwegian Honeymoon 
I. Talkability IX. Who Owns the Mountains? 
IV. A Wild Strawberry X. A Lazy, Idle Brook 
V. Lovers and Landscape XI. The Open Fire 


VI. A Fatal Success 


bh R. VAN DYKE has brought from the brooks and the woods a fresh and 
genuine n te into our litera'ure—a note in which one hears the fall of 
water, the stir of leaves, and the sound of men moving and speaking. 
twelve chap’ers which make up this book of stories and sketches hivaa delizhtful 
b:eeziness of spirit and a sincere literary charm.’’—The Outlook. 


THE TRAIL or THE SANDHILL STAG 


By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON 


With 8 full page wllustrations (one in color), and numerous marginal iilus. 
trations from drawings by the author. 


bh MORE delighifu! bi: of impressionist work, subtle word-pain'ing and that 

best «f all teaching which conveys its lesson unconscivusly is not often 
It is a reproof of the blood thirst in the hunter, a plea for the 
harmless and gentile denizen of the forest and mountain, a sermon which Buddha 
might have preached and a ma:vel of artistic creation all in one.’’—Chicago 


RY THE SAME AUTHOR 


WiLD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


Illustrated. 


found 


Evening Post. 


20th Thousand. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 


Leather-Stocking to Poe’s Raven 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL. (“Ik Marvel.”) 
With 150 illustrations. 


**A book which will net only be welc med by his thousands of old readers, but 
is likely to win more thousands of new ones for him.”— New York Mail and Ezpress. 


*.* This volume and the companion work oe vering the pe:iod from the May- 
2 vols, 8vo. 


New Volume. 


FLOWER to Rip VAN WINKLE 


XII. A Slumber Song 


The 


Square 8vo, $1.50. 


12mo, $2.00. 


Octavo, $2.50. 


In a hoz, $5.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 





























Every Day 
in the Year 

















“ Chicago-Portland Special” 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


N® change of cars; meals in dining 

cars a la carte. Buffet smoking 
library car service with barber. Port- 
land, Oregon, evening of third day. 
The best of everything if your ticket 
reads over the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. Address any ticket 


agent, or 
461 Broadway, - NEW YORK 
368 Was ‘on Street, BOSTON 
193 Clark Street, - CHICAGO 














EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A leisurely tour, Paris Exposition on return. 
Address H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., Room 106 Congre- 
gational House. 


PARIS IN 1900. 


Make sure of hotel and steamship accommodations 
now, at fair rates. The Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York Christian Endeavor Unions and other State organ- 
izations have already booked with us. Membership 
restricted. THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
609, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, 220 Broadway, 
New York, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 62! 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 








HOTEL BENEDICT, 
20 Common Street, Boston. (For ladies only.) 
Board and lodging, $3.50 per week and up. Transients 
accommodated, Indorsed by leading city pastors. 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 





10 cents a copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
ef all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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All Sunday School and Bible Cass 

teachers using the International 
Sunday School Lessons during next 
year will need these buoks by the Rev. 


GEO. HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D., D. D. 


Dr. Gilbert has presented the results 
of a life work as Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation 
in Chicago Theological Seminary in in- 
valuable books for the student. 





JUST READY 


THE REVELATION OF 
JESUS 


A Study of the Primary Sources of 
- Christianity 

Showing the teaching of Christ sim- 

ply, clearly, without bias toward 

any theory derived elsewhere thanin 

the Gospels. His beliefs and their 

relative weight are lucidly set forth. 


Cloth, {2mo, $3.25 net. 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
JESUS 


“ Acuteness, candor and conspicuous fidelity 
to its purpose are the not tle characteristics of this 
volume . Its elaim to be scientific in method is 
fully justified. Jlisthoroughly modern in spirit and 
manner... with a clearness, completeness and 
udicial calmness which all scholars must admire” 

—CONGREGATIONALIST 


“The best handbook of the life cf Jesus the 
student yet has at his command.” 
—THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Cloth, J2mo, $1.25 net. 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
PAUL 


Leccedingly useful.’ —-THE INTERIOR 
“There is no book which quite takes 
the place which Dr. Gilbert’s fills.”’—Tnur 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, England. 
Simple, direct and concise ’’—CHURCHMAN. 


Cloth, {2mo, $3.25 net. 


Send fora pres a a the books already issued. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








Subscribers’ Wants 
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Notices under this five lines (eight 
words (o the line), cost poe oe iitw'e cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





A Kindergartner of experience would give a 
mother’s care to a few children in her home in the 
suburbs of Boston. References. Address Box 23, 
Belmont, Mass. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
afew more patients until Jan. 1st, at which time Dr. 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them as wisb 
to accompany bim thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 


Room to Let. AtSouthport, Ct.,alargesunny,south 
room, heated, in house convenient to churches, library 
and k R, station, having bath, telephone, etc., would 
afford a comfortable home for aged or invalid person 
under care of one who has had long experience in caring 
for the aged or sick. Best references given. For 
teriis address Mrs. M. H. D., Box 59, Southport, Ct. 








Religious Notices 


Religvous and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL ASSO. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The lesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Coes S should be sent to hw financial 
agent, Miss hi nia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
r to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L: Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’ FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Inc April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and Loma ap r “ 

rts at home 


homes and boardin; in leading 
and abroad; pro Yy ‘ioraries iy ou uegoing vessels ; 
ublishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s and 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are uested to be made direct to 
the main office of the soc’ York. 
JAMES W. ELWBLL, President. 


Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. 0. STURGES, enue 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: * The Congregationalist, 1848 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





PER YBARIN ADVANOKR, $3; 2 YEARS, 85 ; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE COPY, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


Receipts for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the ee. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our sub-cribers, papers are continued 
until there isa —— order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the gubscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, zs lines to the inch, 11 Lemna to the column. 
‘counts according to amount 
READING. NOTICES, leaded Seek. “50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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NelsSon’s ‘ew series « 

Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 


“Of all 
the for 


the lar’ 
study 0 
the B 


le.. 
this Is easi- 
ly foremost 
d best.’* 
New Helps 
350 illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 





The Helps 
are just what Sunday school teachers 
want. All new and graphically written 
by the most eminent scholars, with KI- 
lustrations on almost every page. 


The Concordance 
is the most complete yet produced, as it 
combines Concordance, Subject Index, 
pronounces and interprets Scripture, 
proper names, etc., in one A BC list. A 
great achievement and facility. 


The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 
surveys, with complete index. 


The Congregationalist says: 
‘**It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for Biblical study.”’ 
All Styles and Prices.— or example, a good minion 


type, leath-r bound copy, overlapping covers, from $1.50 
upward. For saleby all Booksellers, or write for catalogue to 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37 East 18th Street, New York. 








For Church 
and Chapel 


Catalogues on application 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Boston ee 180 Tremont Street 


Ch. Oreans 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
- PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 








te 
ZZ 











REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church and 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENOLAND. 


2 











LYMYER gp fran asset 
CHURCH 


fy Fa heen] lh 


BELLS | 


} wt g Church and School Bells, 
es. TheC.8. BELL CO., Hillebere, 
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THE MACMILLAN CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Jess, Bits OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. 
By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, joint author with WM. C. GANNETT of “The Faith 
that Makes Faithful,’’ Editor of “ Unity,’”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


ee inspiring, spiritually refreshing.” — | _ “Instructive, entertaining, sp! iritually uplifting.” 
Boston Budget. | N. Y. Home Journal. 


oe 4 ve the t tender, pathetic, lovi sirtes of a horse that have ever been written 
we ‘ 133 che Aa ha ¥ od —Buffalo ocutisechia. 


‘One of the most delightful books of the ee redolent of the fields and woods, nobly ppc 
tive of the common life of man and animal, t rillingly suggestive ~< —_ bigher spiritual verities... this 
is more than a good book—it is an inspiring one. "—Chicago Tribu 


Wabeno the Magician. (‘* Tommy-Anne and 

A Sequel to ‘‘ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts.”’ | the Three Hearts.’’ 
By Mrs. MABEL O. WRIGHT, author | Tilustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD. 

of “Citizen Bird,” etc. Illustrated by | Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 

JOSEPH GLEESON. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | WABENO and TOMMY-ANNE in a box, $3 00. 
' This book is a quaint story of child-life with | ‘A better gift book for the little folks there could 
Nature, interwoven with Indian legends, for its not be than this charming work.”—American, Phil- 
setting. Tommy is a boy of four, Anne (no longer | adel phia. ; 
called Tommy. Anne) twelve, while Waddles is tup- | “Tc has a value of its own that cannot fail to 
lemented by a new cog, a St. Bernard pup, Lum- | make it pe:manently popular.”— The Evening Post, 
Coriegs by name. Chicago. 


The Listening Child. 


A Selection from the Stores of English Verse. 


By LUCY W. THACHER. With Introduction by Tuomas WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


A well-considered selection of verse for children, selected from 
English and American sources. A valuable introduction to better 
work in verse than is usually found in books for young people. 


NEW NOVELS 


Henry Worthington, Idealist 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD. By the 
author of “An Experiment in Altruism,” 
“4 Puritan Bohemia,” etc. Cloth,$1.50. 
“An upusually interesting book.” — Boston Herald. 

‘‘ A study of subtle sweetness.”’—Pudblic Opinion. 


“The novel is a strong one of absorbing interest 
apart from the problem it contains. It i3 practi- 
same vague, sweet wistfulness.”—vening Tran- | Clly certain to arouse wide discussion.” —Chicayo 
script, Boston. Tribune. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 


150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00. Size 5 1-2 x 8, 1100 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will prove this. 
Send four cents in stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page catalogue, illustrated 


— thirty (30) pictures. 
& CO., BEVERLY. MASS. 
FROM 


NEW EPISTLES oxo 'canos 


By DAVID GREGG, D. D. Based on his travels in Pal- 
esting and the East. Photo-illustrations. 366 pages. 


an 


Young April 
By EGERTON CASTLE. By the author 
of “The Pride of Jennico.”” Published 
ct. 10. Third edition now ready. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“The style is in keeping with the sp'rit of the 


book, being graceful and vivacious, one rare im- 
pression of exquisite romance.”’—Tribune, N. Y. 
“A drama of mingled passion and mirth, laughter 
and tears and chivalry, as change(ul as ‘the un- 
certain glory of an April day,’ and ending with the 











Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


Adopted by Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, 
Ocean Grove Association, 
and other prominent assemblies this season. 
anton 367 — the Choicest Standard Hymne and 
ee Song t is the best Prayer and Revival 
Meet ng Hyms ‘hook, published. Board covers #25 per 
00. Sample eopy, post free, 20 cents. 


Things of Northfield, and Other Things, which 
should be in every churcb. “ted David GREGG, D.D. 
12mo, paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c 

Facts that Call for Faith. By DAVID GREGG, D. D. 
A series of masterly appeals on the great themes of 
eternal life. is the arguments of the skeptic 
and agnos ic, and con wr wi believer’s faith and 
hope. 314 pages. Cloth. # 

Bele Difficulties: Ther re eviative Interpretation. 

By R. 8. oa sum, PD. .D. Discussing such fet 
tions as: * Was World Made in Six Da,s 
“Jonah and his wou, "etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Old Book and the Old Faith. By Dr. Mac- 
ARTHUR. Timely, heipful,; and refreshing lectures, 
in this age of dou t and skepticism. 12mo, $1 50. 

Thoughts for the Occasion. Patriotic and Sec- 
ular. Historical facts and timely thoughts for or fif- 
teen patriotic and holiday occasions. 578 pages. $1.75. 

Anniversary and Religious. A commmtnies volume, 
for fourteen timely occasions. Edited by F. NOBLE, 
D. D. 5616 pages. $1.75. 

Makers of the American Republic. A series of 
historical Lectures. Studies of the Early Cvulonists, 
the Virginians, Pilgrims, Puritans, Hollauders, Hu- 


gt for list of weeonegraph Becords of Gos- 
pel Songs made by Ira D Sankey. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New Ycrk and Chicago. 





The Peete Publications. 











CLOSET 


and 


ALTAR 





ne. Quakers, Scotch, and other founders. By 
DaVID GREGG, D. Dd. 406 pages. $1.50. 

ee ag E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 

4 satya 0 teentare 4 241-243 West 23d Street, New York City. 





occasions suitable for 
sndivedual use and 
for family worship 


ae 


BOSTUN 
WL Greene & Company 
1 Beacon Street 


COUNCIL NUMBERS. 


The five issues of The Congregationslist 
containing many portraits and illustra. 
tions, full council reports, and much 
matter of special interest to delegates 
and stay-at-homes, will be sent to any 
address in the United States and Canada 
for 30 cents; to England, 40 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 























Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Order from 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, U.S.A. 
OR ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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PIANO MUsIc 


American Composers 


————— 
————— 














Our Special Catalogue 
‘“‘PIANO MUSIC” 


mailed to any address free, 

Many American composers are represented in 
this attractive catalogue by portrait, page of music, 
and list of selected piano compositions. 

Teachers and pianists will be interested in the 
classified lists of recent publications, and catalogue 
of methods, studies and exercises, the prices of 
which, in satinaamauceice have been greatly reduced, 


"THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Postpaid. Singie | 
Copies25c A monthly publicationedited by PHivip | 

aLE The musical news of the world—reviews, | 
criticisms and articles by eminent musical writers. | 
16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW MUSIC by cele. 
brated composers with each number. Send for 
premium lists. Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription 25c. a Year. Two 
or more pieces of Gms fs right music reproduced in each 
number. Biographica etches and portraits of com. 
posers, with reproductions of Jsheir compositions, 
musical news and notes. list and review notices of new 
music. Send xc. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit orders wicca all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON C0. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . BOSTON 
CHA®, H. DITSON & COMPANY . NEW YORK 
J, BE. DITSON & COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books 


CONTEMPORARIES 


By THomMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, au- 
thor of ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 1°2mo, 
$2 00. 

The subjects treated in this delightful vol- 
ume are: Emerson, Aleott, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, ‘‘H.H.,” John 
Holmes, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, etc. 


DIONYSOS AND IMMOR- 
TALITY 
The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected 
by the rise of Individualism. A small book 
of great value, by BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
President of the University of California. 
16.no, $1 00. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S CHRIST- 
MAS 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. With decorative 
cover and illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This book will charm all readers, especially 

those who have read ‘‘ Betty Leicester.’ 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIA- 
TION, AND OTHER STORIES 


By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1 25. 
Another group of Mr. Harte’s inimitable 
California stories. 


CABINET LOWELL 
Printed from type much larger than that of 
the previous Cabinet Edition, with Indexes 
to Titles and First Lines, and a fine Portrait 
framed in an engraved border. Bound ina 
new and tasteful style, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
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The 
** Harris ” 
Method of 
Giving 


For sale at the office of The Pikiantonaneney Boston. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in guggestin sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 

as an 
attion- 
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A Few of Next Week’s Features 


THE NEW CONDITIONS IN THE BOARD. By 
Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 

Is Dk. ForsYTH RIGHT? By Rev. W. L. Ten- 
ney. 

SNAPSHOTS OF THE COUNCIL AT PLYMOUTH. 

A STIRRING CHAPTER IN ALASKAN MISSIONS. 

A SELECTION OF BEST ANSWERS to the ques- 
tion, What has been your most rewarding experi- 
ence during the summer? 

A BROADSIDE OF MAINE NEws. 





The Council Photographs 


Photographic enlargements in two sizes—8 in. x 
10 in, and 14 in. x 17 in.: 

1. The Council in Tremont Temple. 

2. The Council on the State House Steps. 

3. The Banquet. 

4. At the Faith Monument, Plymoutb. 

5. At Burial Hill, Plymouth. 

6. At The Rock, Plymouth. 

7. The Tallyho leaving Congregational House. 
These Enlargements are printed on Matt surface 
paper, thus securing the soft black and white 
effect of a pencil drawing. They are fine speci- 
mens of the photographic art, absolutely perma- 
nent prints and admirably adapted for framing. 
We send them by mail, postage prepaid, un- 
mounted (securely packed in mailing tube). Prices, 
8x10, 75 cts.; 14x17, $1.75. The photographs 
will be delivered at our office mounted on card- 
board without extra charge. Address CoUNCIL 
PHOTOGRAPHS, The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 





The Council Numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist 

Nos. 38, 39,40. The report, nearly 100 illustra- 
tions, Dr. Storrs’s article and address, Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s sermon, 

Nos. 41,42. Additional illustrations and much 
matter pertaining to the council], and what others 
thought of it, including How the Council Amused 
Itself, with 23 illustrations. 

No. 43. Salem Snapshots. No. 44. Plymouth 
Snapshots. 

Each number 6 cts.; postage to England 2 cts. 
additional, 











Though our little 
devotional volume, 
Closet and Alter, has only recently come 
from the press the commendations which 
itis winning encourage us to believe that 
it will find a distinct place for itself 
among the comparatively small number 
of books whose chief aim is to feed the 
devotional life. The very general appre- 
ciation of the department in our paper 
which goes by the name of Closet and 
Altar and the desire so often expressed 
that its material be gathered up in. perma- 
nent form have led us to publish this book. 
Our hope is that it will prove serviceable 
to many who feel the need of counteract- 
ing the strain and excitement of hurrying 
days by the use of such petitions and 
meditation as conduce to repose and 
health of spirit. In order that our readers 
might have the judgment of an unprejau- 
diced outsider with regard to this book, 
we have asked a well-known Vermont 
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pastor to review it in our columns, and 
his estimate of it appears on page 607. 
We trust that as it finds its way to the at- 
tention of others they may not think Dr. 
Phillips’s words of praise too warm. 


A Presbyterian pastor 
— — in Brooklyn, the City 
nee of Churches, recently 
stated that there were 640,000 people in 
that city who never attended church. 
The Brooklyn Eagle has been soliciting 
opinions from distinguished Brooklyn 
preachers on the truth or untruth of this 
statement and the explanation of it if 
true. Rev. Dr. Storrs, without commit- 
ting himself to belief in the estimate 
above given, does admit a decided falling 
off in church attendance, and attributes 
it to the fact that religion itself does not 
seem to be the supreme influence in life 
which it used to be admitted or assumed 
to be. There is, he feels sure, a quick- 
ened sense of the desirableness of secular 
possessions and secular and social enjoy- 
ment. Those of the present generation 
are not as thoughtful as their predeces- 
sors were of the great interests of life 
and immortality. The spiritual makes 
less appeal to them than the physical. 
The invisible has less command over 
their thoughts and aspirations than the 
sensible and present. Rev. Dr. McCon- 
nell, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, is less disturbed. He sees a time 
not far distant when there will be too 
many churches, and a time “when the 
church must be content, as she was in 
the primitive ages, to make her discipline 
for her own members, and them alone. 
For many centuries now she has tried to, 
and indeed has been able to, enforce her 
discipline upon society at large. We 
have now nearly reached the point when 
secular society will take little or no ac- 
count of the churches’ regulations.” But 
will not secular society itself in time 
thirst again for those ministrations which 
the church, and the church alone, can 
offer? 


At the inaugura- 
tion of President 
Hadley at Yale, on Oct. 18, more than 
sixty college presidents or other represen- 
tatives of sister institutions were on the 
platform. Most of them were men of 
national reputation. They represented 
all parts of our country, both sexes and 
many different interests. Men’s colleges, 
women’s colleges, technical scientific col- 
leges, agricultural colleges, all sorts re- 
sponded to the invitation extended. Their 
presence meant more than the mere recip- 
rocation of courtesy, more than the most 
cordial congratulation on the fortunate 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
the university. It meant that the great 
educators of our country recognize the 
unity of their common work. It taught 
the beholder afresh that, whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist among edu- 
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cators upon this point or that, they stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the purpose to 
solve all harassing problems in the wisest 
manner and to develop a system, method 
and spirit in education which shall train 
our young people to be not only wiser but 
better than their fathers were. 


The Lowest Depth In several religious 
newspapers appears @ 
two-page advertisement of a financial 
scheme of the proposed Sheldon Jackson 
Presbyterian College of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. We presume the advertisement is 
paid for at regular rates. It proposes a 
free gift of a city lot to every donor to its 
funds, the lot to be equal in value to the 
donation with prospect of a speedy in- 
crease. We present free of charge the 
combined appeals for money as follows: 
“Think of the degradation to which po- 
lygamy consigns womanhood.” ‘ View- 
ing the matter from a strictly business 
standpoint, no better investment could be 
made than in these lots.”” We do not 
suppose that any one viewing the matter 
from a business standpoint would pur- 
chase the lots. If there were any reason- 
able hope of selling them ata profit the 
college could be started without the other 
appeal. But the hard facts require, first, 
that the charitably disposed should think 
of the wrongs wrought by polygamy— 
“Can any Christian view such a dom- 
ination without shuddering? ’—then 
should feel that “like bread cast upon 
the waters, your charity is liable to re- 
turn a hundred fold,” and finally enjoy 
the combined satisfaction of responding 
to ‘‘an appeal for womanhood, morality 
and Christian education,’’ with the ex- 
pectation of making far more money than 
they could by any legitimate business in- 
vestment. This equals in ingenuity any 
promoter’s scheme we have seep, and sur- 
passes it in the audacity with which it 
appeals to piety, charity and avarice. 
We doubt if any plan to get Eastern 
money for Western colleges has ever 
reached lower than thisone. Thescheme 
is announced as “the sun of truth break- 
ing through the clouds of evil.” ‘Secure 
the choicest lots before they are gone.” 


eas Dr. Norman Fox re- 
ptiss Ministers ON norts, in The Exam- 
tere iner, the result of an 
extensive correspondence with Baptist 
ministers in the nine Northeastern States 
on the subject of admission to the Lord’s 
table. Out of 1,100 letters sent out, only 
229 replies could be fully tabulated; but 
the writers of these Dr. Fox vouches for 
“‘as representative men, scattered about 
equally from Aroostook to Pittsburg.” 
Eight would welcome no strangers at al), 
but only members of the looal church; 
102 would welcome “‘members of sister 
churches of our own faith and order’’; 
nineteen, all believers who have been im- 
mersed on confession of faith; nineteen, 
all members of Christian churches, even 
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those who have been sprinkled in infancy. 
Finally, says Dr. Fox, “there remains 
ene other view, namely this, that bap- 
tism is in no way a prerequisite to the 
memorial eating; that when we sit down 
to remember Christ we can welcome to a 
seat with us any one whom we could 
welcome to unite with us in praying to 
Christ—any believer, be he church mem- 
ber or nonchurch member, baptized or 
unbaptized. This is my own view, but 
I supposed I stood practically alone in 
holdingit. To my surprise, however, this 
position is taken by eighty-one out of the 
229.”" Upon this showing the editor of 
The Examiner expresses his surprise at 
the number ac:epting Dr. Fox’s position, 
which it calls “illogical to the point of 
absurdity.”’ The result of the inquiry, 
to our mind, shows the inherent difficulty 
of the whole close communion position, 
and the growing feeling of unrest under 
its yoke which is inevitable among such 
& body of thinking Christians as the 
Baptist ministers of America. 





Race Prejudice and Progress 


The same aspects of the Negro ques- 
tion were discussed last week by the 
A. M. A. at Binghamton, N. Y, and a 
few days previous at Atlanta, Ga. At 
both meetings representatives of black 
and white races took part, and the sub- 
jects were sympathetically considered. 
In Atlanta Governor Candler and State 
School Commissioner Glenn were on the 
platform with prominent Congregational 
Negro ministers, and all the speeches 
were in a friendly and helpful spirit. 

Col. John Temple Graves, in the At- 
lanta Journal, comments on the meeting 
in that city and points out what he con- 
siders impassable barriers dividing the 
two races, and in the admitted progress 
of the black man he forecasts a separation 
between them as inevitable. Colonel 
Graves is a well-known platform lecturer, 
and represents the best element of South- 
ern white society. He pays high compli- 
ments to the Negroes who took part in the 
meeting. He believes that Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, the colored pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Atlanta, pre- 
sided with as much grace and dignity as 
any white man could have done, that the 
impassioned oratory of Rev. G. W. Hen- 
derson of the University Congregational 
Church in New Orleans could not be sur- 
passed by any white Southern orators, 
among whom Colonel Graves holds an 
honorable place. Hespeaks of Mr. Booker 
T. Washington as one who has won by 
his wisdom his place as the leader of his 
people. This praise of Negroes from a 
prominent white Southern politician in- 
dicates very hopeful progress. What 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain said in the 
British Parliament last week is as true of 
our Southern States as of South Africa— 
that ‘‘ there will never be an end of racial 
animosity until both races have learned 
to respect each other.” 

But Colonel Graves says that while 
these men and others like them are ¢qual 
in ability and character to the best white 
men, not one of them could get an invita- 
tion to a white man’s table, nor would he 
be allowed to marry a white woman, nor 
could he be elected to political office by 
white men’s votes. Therefore, since he 
ean never have social or political equal- 
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ity, while he is surely acquiring the cul- 
ture to fit him for it and developing am- 
bition to secure it, the only result Colonel 
Graves can see is the withdrawal of the 
Negroes to some community by them- 
selves. 

In these opinions emphasis is laid on 
matters which both whites and Negroes 
in the South have magnified unduly, and 
which are beginning to be regarded as of 
much less importance in solving the race 
problem. The self-respecting Negro of 
today is not hankering after an invita- 
tion to a white man’s table. He cares 
much more about being able to provide a 
good table of his own to which he can in- 
vite his friends. It is hardly a practical 
matter to him that he cannot have a white 
wife. He can have an educated and loyal 
wife of his own race, and they can make 
together a home as attractive and full of 
happiness as any homes of white fami- 
lies. As for political office, only a few 
men of the white race can have it, and 
the vast majority are not hunting for it. 
But if the Negro cannot share in admin 
istering government in the South, he can 
and does secure protection in his posses- 
sion of his own property and in his right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

The law.abiding Negro in many parts 
of the South today is in possession of 
greater advantages, on the whole, than 
he could find in any other country on 
earth. Increasing numbers of Negroes 
are realizing this fact and are fitting 
themselves to make the highest use of 
these advantages. ‘In the South,” as 
Mr. Washington has repeatedly said, 
‘there is no color line in business.”” As 
the barriers to social and political equal- 
ity come to occupy less prominence in the 
thought of the Negroes and in the discus- 
sions of the white people both North and 
South, it is probable that the.e barriers 
will sink to much smaller proportions. 
In their interest in gaining and enjoying 
the things within their reach, wise Ne- 
groes will care little to struggle for those 
values which society can never be forced 
to yield tomenof any race. Theevidence 
that this view of life is gaining ground 
among Negroes and their white coun- 
selors, both at Binghamton and Atlanta, 
is an encouraging sign of race progress 
and an indication that race prejudice is 
fading away. 





Religion in the Secular Press 


We doubt if there ever has been a time 
when religion was more prominent in the 
popular mind thannow. The daily news- 
paper aims to represent what men are 
thinking. In the excitement of the au- 
tumn political campaigns, in the amazing 
development of business, in the intense 
interest of industrial readjustments, and 
even in the midst of the enthusiasm of 
the home coming of our great naval hero 
from Manila and the excitement of inter- 
national yacht races, religious affairs oc- 
cupy a large place in the daily reports and 
editorial discussions of the journals most 
widely read and of greatest influence. 

The Congregational Council just ended, 
the assembly of Presbyterians which has 
been in session at Washington, the Epis- 
copal Church Congress in Minneapolis, 
and several other meetings of national 
scope, have been reported and commented 
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on with a fullness and intelligence which 
will not only spread information of Chris. 
tian truth, but will command popular 
attention to the sense of the divine pres. 
ence which is controlling in the conscious. 
ness of a large proportion of teachers and 
leaders. Of similar significance is the in- 
terest widely taken in the inauguration of 
the new presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities, whose confessed ruling motive in 
their profession of educating the young 
men and women who are to be leaders in 
the coming generation is.the service of 
Christ. The work of these institutions 
reported in the newspapers includes a 
constant recegnition of duty to God. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which his presence is manifested in hu- 
man affairs. And the emphasis in this 
dissemination of religious news is far less 
than formerly laid on controversies 
which divide denominations, far more 
on religious things of common interest. 
These are not indications of religious de- 
cadence. They point forward rather 
to the universal supremacy in human 
thought of the presence of God. 





College Presidents and Public 
Interest 


American public interest in education 
shows no sign of falling off. We noted 
recently the year’s uncompleted record 
of gifts to schools and colleges of nearly 
$29,000,000, and we have given accounts 
or shall describe the enthusiasm and faith 
of the alumni and friends gathered at the 
inauguration of presidents in four of our 
New England colleges. President Hazard 
at Wellesley, President Harris at Am- 
herst, President Faunce at Brown and 
President Hadley at Yale have no reason 
to fear that the graduates of the institu- 
tions over which they preside will fail to 
give them loyal support, or that the pub- 
lic has ceased to regard their work with 
interest. In the abundance of criticism 
which is sure to follow every change 
they will be reminded that the chair of 
the college president is no longer a clois- 
tered seat, but open to the sight of all 
men, and that their responsibility is not 
to their trustees alone, but also to the in- 
telligent public opinion of America. 

There is hope for the future of educa- 
tion in this large and apparently increas- 
ing public interest. It roots far back in 
that New England life which laid heavy 
taxes to establish a college before the 
first Puritan settlers had been fifteen 
years on shore. It has grown until every 
State makes some provision for the higher 
education, and the older colleges of New 
England have become the mothers of 
flourishing children all over the land. It 
is at once acheck upon and an encourage- 
ment for those who have the responsibil- 
ity of control—a check upon narrow pro- 
fessionalism, an encouragement to fruit- 
ful work on lines of prégress. In the 
long ran the public opinion of the gradu- 
ates and supporters of a college deter- 
mines its aims and methods. The presi- 
dent must be in advance, but not too far 
in advance of the educated and interested 
company of those upon whom he must 
depend for moral and financial support. 

In the simultaneous beginning of new 
oversight and leadership at Yale, Am- 
herst, Brown and Wellesley, may we not 
find a possible era for new and significant 
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beginnings in educational work, not in 
New England only, but all vver the United 
States ? The problems of American higher 
education are not all solved; the possibil- 
ities of better work with the old machin- 
ery and the new endowments are not ex- 
hausted. The place of ‘the college as re- 
lated to the schools above and below is 
still to be settled; the social articulation 
and athletic life in the larger schools are 
still subjects of careful study and earnest 
thought. To these and other problems 
the new presidents must address them- 
selves. With these and similar questions 
presidents of longer experience are anx- 
iously concerned. But because it is alive 
our educational system grows, and those 
who direct its growth are assured by the 
crowds of alumni, of friends and strang- 
ers coming up to all the great college 
feasts that popular interest in the life of 
the higher schools was never keener and 
popular support never more assured than 
it is in America today. 





How to Make Religion Win- 
some 


In the first place by realizing the need 
and propriety of making it winsome. 
Some people seem to think there is no 
occasion for any effort in this direction, 
that religion is sufficiently winsome in 
itself, or, if not, that there is something 
out of taste, if not morally culpable, in 
trying to make it seem so. But certainly 
it is our privilege to do what we can to 
lead others to realize that the religious 
life is a happy life, a life of gladness and 
reward. So long as we do not misrepre- 
sent the truth, and do not put before any 
one the rewards of the gospel as the chief 
incentive to be Christians, we shall do no 
harm. 

How, then, can religion be made win- 
some? Chiefly in this life by revealing it 
as a means of doing good. Itis in accord 
with the profoundest philosophy as well 
as with the widest experience that there 
is no such happiness as that which springs 
from the effort to benefit others in some 
practical manner. It is quite true that 
many people who are laboring to do good 
do not seem, and perhaps are not, spe- 
cially happy. That does not alter the 
fact. He who sees in his neighbor a 
brother in Christ, and who for the love 
which he bears to Christ puts himself cut 
in order to be helpful to that brother, 
always finds a spring of gladness bursting 
out in his heart as out of the rock which 
Moses smote. 

The spirit which imparts self.sacrifice, 
fellow-feeling, sympathy and outreaching 
toward others in hearty looking for their 
best welfare, that makes religion seem 
winsome. It is something which he who 
lacks it wants to possess. It satisfies his 
sense of the fitness of things. It is a 
kind of religion which he believes to be 
genuine and inviting. To make religion 
attiactive, therefore, cultivate and illus- 
trate all the sweet, gentle, uplifting qual- 
ities which Christianity suggests. Let it 
be seen that Christ is an attractive Mas- 
ter to you, that his service is perfect de- 
light as well as perfect freedom. That 
will aid you to win others to join you in 
serving him, 





The Christian Register infers from Dr. 
Storre’s address at the International Council 
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that American orthodox Congregationalists 
believe “‘there will be eternal punishment 
only for those who are voluntarily and eter- 
nally disobedient.” The inferenceis probably 
eorrect. Is that the Unitarian belief? 





Current History 
The Fall Elections 

Of the eleven State contests to be set- 
tled at the polls Nov. 7 only four possess 
special significance. The Ohio campaign 
has been a vigorous one and its outcome 
will be, in some sense, a vindication of 
the President or the opposite. John R. 
McLean, the millionaire Democratic can- 
didate for the governorship, stands ona 
platform favoring free silver and declar- 
ing against the retention of the Philip- 
pines. He will not command the support 
of the united Democracy. On the other 
hand, factional fights have always been 
rampant in the Republican party in Ohio 
and Senator Hanna’s methods are objec- 
tionable to many Republicans. This be- 
ing the situation, the independent candi- 
dacy of Mayor Jones of Toledo looms 
into greater importance and prominence. 
He is stumping the State and has called 
to his assistance Rev. George D. Herron, 
and his anti-monopoly and anti-competi- 
tion platform will doubtless prove at- 
tractive not only to many voters in the 
laboring classes, but to persons in all 
ranks who believe social reforms can be 
secured by political action. 

If the result in the President’s own 
State will have a bearing on his political 
future, even more decisive will be the 
outcome in Nebraska, which has swung 
from one column to another of late years, 
and in which Mr. Bryan’s followers, who 
include both Democrats and Populists, 
are straining every nerve to elect theic 
ticket. That includes only a few minor 
State officers, but the judgment of the 
voters will be none the less significant 
than if they were choosing a governor. 
In Kentucky the Republicans hope for 
success because of the lack of harmony 
in the Democratic hosts. The campaign 
there abounds in bitter personalities and 
in accusations of corruption and fraud, 
and the question as to whether an honest 
count will be made is quite as important 
as the question for whom the most bal- 
lots will be deposited. 

Maryland is another State which at- 
tracts national attention, inasmuch as 
the present governor, Mr. Lowndes, a 
Republican, is standing on his record as 
a fearless and efficient administrator and 
has the support of not a few Independents 
and Gold Democrats. A close friend of 
the notorious Senator Gorman is a candi- 
date for governor, and that ought not to 
help commend him to lovers of clean pol- 
itics. The situation in the Republican 
party is not one that makes for effective 
working unity. 

It is cheering that in New York city 
the anti-Tammany forces have been fused 
to the extent of uniting on a common 
ticket, which meets the approbation of 
all the better elements. As usual, Platt 
and Croker are fighting for the control of 
the assembly. 

The Round of Speech-making 

President McKinley is back at the 
White House again after his rapid and 
extensive tour, in which he utilized every 
available opportunity for addressing the 
public, and took increasingly positive 
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ground with regard to the United States” 
administration of the Philippines. His 
opponent in 1896, Mr. Bryan, has been 
moving about no less rapidly and has 
visited Kentucky, Ohio and Nebraska, 
spending particular energy on the twe 
latter States, where he realized that the 
principles which he represents are at 
stake. In States like Massachusetts, 
where the issue is a foregone conclusion, 
few Republican rallies are being held, 
though here the Democratic candidates 
for governor and lieutenant governor 
are on the stump frequently. Through- 
out the country the Democrats are forc- 
ing the Philippine question to the front 
as an issue, and doubtless such con 
ferences as that at Chicago last week, 
whose proceedings were given wide pub- 
licity, aid their cause. Elsewhere our 
Chicago correspondent characterizes this 
assemblage. From the point of view of 
anti-imperialism, the addresses of Bourke 
Cochran and Carl Schurz were trenchant 
pieces of oratory, and the conference does 
not seem to us to have been so eager to 
secure political advantage for the Demo- 
cratic party as to furnish an outlet for 
fierce and unquestionably sincere opposi- 
tion to the retention of the Philippines. 


Reid and Roosevelt in Support of the Adminis~ 
tration 

On the other hand, the week has wit- 
nessed two notable utterances in defense 
of the Administration. Whitelaw Reid 
received from Princeton, last Saturday, 
the degree of LL.D., and at that time re- 
sponded to its invitation to discuss some 
phase of public affairs. It was natural 
that he chose the one issue now before the 
American people, and he dealt with it 
exhaustively and vigorously. He sum- 
marized the course of events which had 
led to the assumption of duty in the Phil- 
ippines, and then declared that neither 
our interests nor our duty will permit us 
to stop short of sucha pacification as will 
establish local self.government as fast as 
the people are found capable of conduct- 
ing it. He denied that this was imperial- 
ism, which implies usurpation of power. 
He dealt also with the question of human 
liberty involved and argued that we were 
simply following the uniform expansion 
policy of our fathers. To admit the 
Philippines, however, to the family of 
States would be a great calamity. He 
concluded with these words: 


Rally the colleges and the churches and all 
they influence, the brain and the conscience 
of the country, in a combined and irresistible 
demand for a genuine, trained and pure civil 
service in our new possessions that shall put 
to shame our detractors and show to the world 
the Americans of this generation, equal still 
to the work of civilization and colonization, 
and leading the development of the coming 
century as bravely as their fathers led it in 
the last. 


Governor Roosevelt’s speech was made 
at a Cincinnati rally in behalf of the Re 
publican State ticket. He reaffirmed in 
forceful language the positions which he 
has already effectively championed, and 
was severe to the point of bitterness in 
his characterization of the anti-imperial- 
ists, as repeating the tactics of the Cop- 
perheads of the Civil War. We should 
prefer that Mr. Roosevelt would not hurt 
such epithets at men like Bishop Potter, 
Governor Boutwell and Senator Edmunds. 
He is much more effective and influential 
when he argues as follows: 
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Remember that expansion is not ouly the 
handmaid of greatness, but above all it is the 
handmaid of peace. Great civilized Powers 
are, I firmly believe, growing more and more 
able to live in permanent peace with one an- 
other; but no civilized Power is or ever has 
been able permanently to keep peace with 
savage, barbarous or semi-barbarous peoples, 
because these latter are not able to so conduct 
themselves as to render peace possible. The 
day when universal peace is possible can 
only come when the nations of the world have 
grown civiJized. In some places this state of 
things can come about merely by growth of 
civilization in the state itself; elsewhere it 
has to come about by the expansion of the 
great, orderly, peace-loving Powers. 


The Cup Races 

The races for the famous America cup 
have resulted in another American tri- 
umph and the cup remains on this side 
the Atlantic. After a most annoying 
period of calm weather, in which seven 
attempts to sail over the course within 
the time limit failed, at last on Monday, 
Oct. 16, the first successful race occurred. 
There was not more than a six-knot 
breeze but it enabled the yachts to sail. 
The Columbia outdid the Shamrock com- 
pletely, winning by ten minutes and eight 
seconds. On Tuesday there was no wind 
again. On Wednesday, Oct. 18, the wind 
was light but the yachts started. The 
Shamrock’s topmast soon broke and she 
had to withdraw. As both sides, at Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s request, had agreed be- 
fore the races, that, in case of accident to 
either boat, the other should complete 
the course and take the race, the Colum- 
bia, after offering help, went on and of 
course won. 

On: Thursday a high wind, almost a 
gale, gratified every one. It was what 
the Shamrock’s people had been longing 
for. But the Columbia gave her an 
equally thorough beating, passing her 
easily and increasing her own lead to the 
end, winning by six minutes, thirty-four 
seconds. Sir Thomas Lipton acknowl- 
edges himself to have been beaten fairly 
and conclusively and bears ready testi- 
mony to the uniform courtesy and gener- 
osity shown him. Popular sympathy for 
him is so strong, in spite of our natural 
rejoicing to keep the trophy, that a pub- 
lic subscription is on foot to pay for a 
loving cup to be presented to him as a 
tribute of respect and admiration. He 
already has announced that, if no one 
else wishes to do so, he will try for the 
cup again in 1901. 


Education and Expansion 

Among the most interesting features 
of the Philadelphia Export Exposition 
last week were addresses by President 
Eliot of Harvard and President Low of 
Columbia advocating higher standards of 
commercial education. President Eliot 
urged the necessity of giving boys seek- 
ing education for business a thorough ele- 
mentary training in preparation for col- 
lege, including the mastery of two or 
three modern languages. He laid stress 
on the relations between business centers 
throughout the world constantly growing 
closer, requiring the man who would 
manage large business enterprises with 
success to know not caly the tongues in 
which people speak who belong to other 
nations than his own but also their habits 
of thought, customs, government and 
methods of doing business. These two 
leading educators in their addresses 
showed their consciousness of the changes 
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taking place in this country, which are 
opening the markets of the world to its 
manufactures as well as to its agricul- 
tural products. The young people of the 
coming generation will have responsibil- 
ities and rivalries far beyond those of the 
present time. Our higher schools of 
learning are already recognizing the new 
conditions and new duties so rapidly 
crowding upon us, and in these institu- 
tions the spirit and the wisdom to enter 
into new fields successfully must be pro- 
duced. Modern educators stand among 
the foremost men who will shape the pol- 
icies of the leading nations of the world 
in the coming century. 





A Successfal Revolution in Venezuela 
Senor Andrade was inaugurated presi- 
Imme- 


dent of Venezuela March 1, 1898. 
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and increasing. If a settled government 
could be secured, with fair and liberal 
treatment of immigrants, many business 
men from the United States would be 
attracted to Venezuela, whose soil, mines 
and forests contain a vast amount of 
undeveloped wealth. But it is a republic 
only in name, and its politics are a game 
for spoils. A new election is soon to be 
held, the choice of the insurgent chief 
being a foregone conclusion. If Mr, 
Cleveland could have brought about in- 
ternal arbitration in Venezuela, as he 
brought about arbitration between that 
country and Great Britain by his famous 
message to Congress, he would have done 
a still greater service to Venezuelans. 


The Topography of the War . 
The accompanying map shows the loca- 


THE SCENE OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


diately Sefor Hernandez, the defeated 
candidate in the election, began a revo- 
lution, gathering a considerable army in 
the neighborhood of Valencia. After a 
few weeks, however, he was defeated in 
a decisive battle and peace was restored. 
A considerable part of the funds for the 
defense of the administration was fur- 
nished by foreign merchants in Caracas, 
who were not interested in either politi- 
cal party, but who wanted peace. An- 
other revolution, under the lead of Gen. 
Cipriano Castro, has now proved suc- 
cessful, and President Andrade has aban- 
doned the government and left the coun- 
try, probably having already sent before 
him funds sufficient to maintain him 
comfortably in a safe retreat abroad. 
United States Minister Loomis has care- 


‘fully guarded American interests during 


the disturbance. These interests are large 





tion of the South African Republic and 
the Orange Free State, surrounded on ev- 
ery side except one by British colonies or 
territory under British protectorate. On 
the north and west are Matabeles, Bechu- 
anas and other native tribes controlled by 
Great Britain. On the south of the Orange 
Free State is Cape Colony and on the east 
is Natal. The river Vaal separates the 
Orange Free State from the Transvaal, or 
South African Republic. On the east of 
the latter are the Portuguese possessions. 
Lorenzo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, is 
about fifty miles from the Boer territory, 
and is the nearest seaport. 

The Boers have invaded the British 
colony of Natal, where the narrow neck 
of land reaches up between the two states 
which have joined forces against Great 
Britain, and are attempting to move from 
various directions toward Ladysmith. 
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Glencoe and Dundee, the scenes of recent 
pattles, are on the northernmost bound- 
ary of Natal, and Elandslaagte is about 
half way between these places and Lady- 
smith. All these localities are east of 
the two republics, but Mafeking is some 
250 miles distant, on the west side of the 
Orange Free State, and south of this 
town, on the same line of railroad, are 
Vryburg and Kimberley. 

The Transvaal War 

In England itself the war feeling grows 
steadily. Mr. Chamberlain has made a 
speech in Parliament defending the war 
policy, which found general favor, al- 
though some Liberal leaders criticise it. 
The Irish Nationalists in Parliament have 
seized the opportunity to make trouble 
and have gone to the very verge of treason, 
if not beyond it, in their language. But 
Mr. Balfour is too shrewd to make mar- 
tyrs of them by causing their punishment. 
That is what they want. Meanwhile, in 
South Africa itself there has been sharp 
fighting. On Friday the Boers attacked 
the British at Glencoe in Natal. The 
former occupied much the stronger posi- 
tion, but the result was a decisive British 
victory, in spite of comparatively heavy 
loss and the mortally wounding of Sir 
William Penn Symons, the general in 
command. The British artillery suecess- 
fully silenced that of the Boers and the 
British infantry then victoriously stormed 
a strongly fortified position which the 
Boers held. 

This victory has afforded much satis- 
faction in England, partly because Natal 
was believed to be the region where the 
British were weakest and General Sy- 
mons’s command to be the weakest in 
the region, so that its victory is the more 
significant, and partly beeause it seems 
clear that the skill of the Boers as marks- 
men has been over-estimated. Thus far 
the plan of campaign on the part of the 
Boers, so far as it has been revealed, 
amply justifies the highly favorable opin- 
ion everywhere held of General Joubert, 
the Boer commander-in-chief. Neverthe- 
less, the fighting thus far has been out- 
side of the Transvaal. The Boer invasion 
of Natalin one direction has been checked, 
and that is all. The actual struggle is 
yet to come, and it is much too soon to 
assume that the British are to have a 
simple and easy campaign. Indeed, as 
we go to press reports come of another 
battle at Glencoe adverse to the British. 


In the Philippines 

Two or three small places near Manila, 
Porac, San Isidro, ete., have been retaken 
by our troops during the week, having 
been abandoned during the rainy season. 
The forward policy now is in active oper- 
ation but there has not been time yet for 
it to accomplish much. Certain alleged 
Filipino commissioners desire to visit 
General Otis, nominally to discuss terms 
of peace, but they will not be received in 
a representative capacity, and nothing 
important is expected to result from their 
visit. The American Philippine Commis- 
sion, all of the members of which, except- 
ing General Otis, now are in the United 
States, is to meet this week in Washing- 
ton. It includes Colonel Denby, Presi- 
dent Schurman, Professor Worcester, Ad- 
miral Dewey and General Otis. The 
views of the last-named member are 
known to his associates and they can 
consult him by cable. The commission 
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will declare its views on the subject of 
the best government for the various tribes 
in the archipelago. It also will make a 
careful report about sociological, indus- 
trial and economical conditions in the 
islands. Archbishop Chappelle, an apos- 
tolic delegate of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who is on his way to Manila to 
look after the interests of his church in 
that region, has had a conference with 
President McKinley and it is hoped that 
he will be able to exercise an influence in 
the Philippines which will be useful in 
conciliating the people and ending the 
war. 
NOTES 

Ex-President Harrison has been the recip- 
ient of distinguished honors both in Germany 
and England. 

President McKinley, following the example 
of several of his predecessors, has accepted a 
position on the board of trustees of the Pea- 
body Fund. 

Admiral Dewey; weary with a round of ova- 
tions, has been obliged to forego making 
farther appointments for visiting other cities. 
He will soon take possession of the $53,000 
house in Washington bought with funds sub- 
scribed by the American people. 

The synod of [llinois, at its meeting in 
Joliet this week, voted to appeal to Congress 
not to permit Mr. Roberts to become a mem- 
ber of that body while he remains a polyg- 
amist. Nearly all the denominations have 
put themselves on record against him. Many 
women’s clubs in Chicago and throughout the 
Northwest have followed Miss Helen Gould’s 
suggestion and taken measures to let their 
opposition to him as a representative of the 
people be known. 





In Brief 
Of two life companions we are eternally 
sure—God and our own conscience. Happy 
is he who has made both his everlasting 
friends. 


The sympathy of many friends goes out to 
Gen. O. O. Howard and his family because of 
their great bereavement. His son, Major 
Guy Howard, was killed while on duty 
in the Philippines last Saturday afternoon. 
He had been in the army twenty-three years. 
He leaves a wife and three children. 


We congratulate the First Baptist Church 
in Cambridge on its courage and good sense 
in calling as its minister a man who belongs 
to a generation that most churches are dis- 
posed to shelve. Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., 
crossed the dead line of fifty over eleven 
years ago, but who will say that his powers 
are not at their ripest and best point today? 





Brooklyn and New York seem to be consid- 
erably aroused on religious matters, suffi- 
ciently so to justify the use of the term revival. 
Our New York letter gives particulars. Mr. 
Morgan sailed for England on the Majestic 
this week Wednesday. Hehas been the means 
of spiritual quickening to many, and he will be 
welcome whenever he returns to these shores. 





Since Congress failed to make provision 
for chaplains for the new regiments going to 
the Philippines, Secretary Root proposed to al- 
low Y. M. C. A. workers to be assigned to 
regiments desiring their services, their ex- 
penses to be paid by the Government without 
salary. This is a deserved compliment to the 
efficiency of the Y. M. C. A., and it offers an 
opportunity for the right sort of men not sur- 


passed anywhere. 





One more reminder of Prison Sunday, which 
is the Lord’s Day now nearest to us, Oct. 29. 
Let there be many prayers for the prisoner. 
It will be a good time, too, if one has not done 
it for some yearr, to make a visit to the men 
behind the bars. ‘I was in prison and ye 
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came unto me.” I[t is next Sunday, too, that 
special pulpit appeal is sought in behalf of 
the movement to exclude B. H. Roberts of 
Utah from Congress. 


We were in error in a recent statement that 
Miss Hazard is the fourth president of Welles- 
ley. She is the fifth. The first president was 
Miss Ada L. Howard, a graduate of Mt. Hol- 
yoke. She served from 1875 to the close of 
1881, and accomplished successfully, with the 
aid of Mr. and Mrs. Durant, the difficult task 
of organizing the new college. Failing health 
compelled her to resign. She was present at 
the inauguration of the new president, in 
whose work she is deeply interested. 








Not often does so large a company of Ameri- 
can Board missionaries sail from Boston as 
that which left on the Winifredian, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 18. There was no particular demon- 
stration, either at the wharf or at the mission- 
ary rooms at the time of their departure, the 
farewell meeting which was held Sept. 7 hav- 
ing answered that purpose. Yet we some- 
times wish that more conspicuity were given 
to these out-going heroes and heroines. Our 
Baptist brethren always make much of the 
departure of their missionaries. This is the 
list, those marked with a star going out for 
the first time: 

Rev. Lucius O. Lee and wife, bound to the 
Central Turkey Mission 
* Miss M. E. Kinney, Western Turkey Mission 


* Miss Elizabeth F. Barrows, 
Eastern Turkey Mission 
* Miss Helen E. Chandler, 


Madura Mission 
* Miss Helen I. Root, Ceylon Mission 
* Miss Annie Young, M. D., Ceylon Mission 
Miss Mary L. Page, 


Spanish Mission 
The annual meeting of the Unitarian Na- 
tional Conference was held in Washington 
last week. The purpose of the denomination, 
if newspaper reports are correct, was affirmed 
with more than the usual frankness of recent 
years. Dr. E. E. Hale described orthodox 
churches as great religious corporations, in- 
imical to human right and freedom, and said 
that one mission of Unitarianism was to break 
down the machinery of these religious corpo- 
rations. ‘‘That done,” he said, ‘‘we can 
safely leave to art, science and literature the 
task of sweeping off the fragments of the five 
principles of Calvin and the thirty-nine arti- 
cles of the Episcopal Church.” Any denomi- 
nation whose chief aim is to destroy others is 
self-destructive, though it may sustain itself 
for a generation or more by iconoclastic en- 
thusiasm. If Unitarian churches are to grow, 
they must be more absorbed in creating reli- 
gious life than in antagonizing forms of reli- 
gion which they do not like. Senator Hoar 
spoke of the larger mission of Christian 
churches to help men and nations to maintain 
liberty, good government and free institu- 
tions, in which Unitarians are doing valuable 
service. 








Among the numerous social reunions at the 
time of the council that of the class of 1874 of 
Andover Seminary possessed significance in 
that it was the first time there had been a 
formal gathering since graduation. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary would ordinarily 
have taken place last June, but it was post 
poned in the hope that the council would bring 
more of the men together. Seven were pres- 
ent. Dr. Gregg came from distant Colorado 
and was made president, and Rev. 8S. 8. 
Matthews was chosen secretary. It was a 
tender and delightful season. There was fit- 
ting allusion to Joseph Neesima, who gradu- 
ated with the class, and a message was sent 
to Dr. Park. Another uncommon fact con- 
nected with this class is that, as one of them 
facetiously puts it, “all but twenty-six out of 
the twenty-seven have received the degree of 
D. D.”? We wonder if any other class has 
such a glorious record. But if we should 
mention all its members there would be seen 
among them the names of earnest, hard work- 
ing, successful pastors, who are probably just 
as well off and just as happy as if they had 
been “doctored.” 
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Snapshots of the Council at Salem 
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Suggestions of the Memorable ‘Afternoon when the Delegates Visited Puritan Shrines 


Both those 
vho spent 
hat bright 
september 
fternoon at 
salem as 
nembers of 
he delega- 
ion from the 
nternational 
‘ouncil and 
hose who 
iepend for 
t eir knowl- 
edge of it 
upon the pen- 
cil and cam- 
era of others 
will view with interest the pictures on 
this and the succeeding page. As the 
Salem trip was only one of 
the notable features of a 
crowded week The Congre- 
gationalist, at the time it 
was taken, was able only to 
give a short, comprehensive 
description of its principal 
phases without any illustra- 
tions whatever. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the earlier rec- 
ord should be supplemented 
with this vivid pictorial rep- 
resentation of it. Our art. 
ist has endeavored to repro- 
duce the particularly notable 
scenes and several repre- 
sentative groups of the ex- 
cursion, in which between 
500 and 600 pilgrims parti- 
cipated. Three of the piec- 
tures show the company as 
a whole before they broke 
up into smaller groups in 
order to inspect various 
points of interest. We see 
them, for instance, as they 
tarried in front of the site 
of the first church and sang 
two verses of Leonard Ba- 
con’s historic hymn: 
© God, beneath whose guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea. 
Thespot where they paused 
may well be regarded the Mecca of all pil- 





A Salem Doorway 


The crowd finding its way into the Y. M. 
C. A. building, where lunch had been 
supplied, presents an interesting spectacle. 
And we are able, also, to follow them 
within and note the interblending of the 
American flags and the Union Jack on the 
platform, and to catch some idea of the men 
who had seats of honor there. Dr. D. S. 
Clark’s soldierly form will be easily rec- 
ognized. He presided over the after-din- 
ner exercises, and to him, indeed, is due 
no small share of the success of this pil- 
grimage to Salem. Standing near him 
in the picture are several of the Hawai- 
ian delegates. We wish we had space to 


give extracts from some of those remark- 
ably bright after dinner speeches, in which 
such effective post-prandial orators as 
Dr. Bevan, H. Arnold Thomas, Nehe. 
miah Boynton and others participated. 








Ames Memorial Hall, after luncheon; Hawaiian Delegates Spegking 


When the dinner with its concomitant 


was divided into bands of about fifty 
persons, and each of these minor com. 
panies was piloted about the town by 
men who knew how to find points of 
interest and to explain their special sig- 
nificance. Thus in succession the Con. 
gregational churches of the city, the Old 
First Meeting House, the Essex Institute 
and Peabody Academy of Science, all of 
the houses connected with Hawthorne’s 
life in Salem and with some of his stories, 
the birthplace of Prescott the historian, 
the sites of the witchcraft jail and the 
county courthouse with its records of 
the witchcraft trials and the ancient 
home of Roger Williams were inspected. 

We present two or three views which 
convey an idea of the size and the quality 
of these small parties, as well as of the 
historic spots where they tarried in ad- 
miration and reverence. It 
happened that some of these 
groups were remarkably 
cosmopolitan in their make- 
up, and the ends of the earth 
and the hubs of the universe 
as well as different callings 
in life and different racial 
antecedents and traditions 
were brougitt into sharp con- 
trast. For instance, the 
group at the North Bridge 
pictured at the foot of this 
page embraced in its mem- 
bership not only persons 
from Boston and vicinity, 
and from distant sections of 
this country, but from Can- 
ada, England, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Australia. 

The route of visitation as 
indicated in the itinerary in 
the special souvenir pro- 
gram covered about one 
mile and a half and oc- 
cupied between one and 
two hours. Naturally indi- 
viduals felt free to roam 
here and there either singly 
or in little companies made 
up according to natural af- 
filiations. It was delightful, 
forexample, tosee Dr. Bevan 
of Australia moving about supported on 


grims to Salem, for here in a certain festivities was over the large assembly either side by a stalwart son, three splen- 


sense was the birth- 
place of American 
Congregationalism 
and here the first 
church edifice was 
erected in New 
England, as long 
ago as 1634. Inas- 
much as no phono- 
graphs were in use 
when the hymn was 
sung, the quality of 
the vocal exercise 
will not go resound- 
ing down through 
history. But it is 
intimated in some 
quarters that what- 
ever may be said re- 
garding the volume 
and harmony of 
sound its pace was 
not that of a light- 
ning express. 








At the North Bridze—Scene vf Colonel Leslic’s Kepulse 





did specimens of 
the English type. 
Most of the 525 
members of the 
pilgrimage made a 
thorough tour of 
imspection and re- 
turned to the city 
wearied but richly 
rewarded. No 
small share of the 
pleasure and profit 
of the afternoon 
was due to the 
carefully prepared 
souvenir program 
entitled “Ye Puri- 
tan and His Book,” 
containing ‘many 
thyngs needfull to 
be known by ye 
Puritan journey- 
ing to ye goodly 
towne of Salem.” 
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President Hadley’s Inauguration 


When New Haven and Yale awoke on 
the morning of Oct. 18 both city and cam- 
pus were blue in more senses than one. 
Thick clouds and a downpour of genuine 
New Haven rain greeted the sons of Yale 
at the opening of the day which was to 
formally mark the beginning of a new era. 
Hundreds of silk flags and banners, the 
cherished decorations of student-rooms, 
hung from student windows and over 
memorial arches. The clouds poured 
forth their deluge, but banners and flags, 
Yale-like, refused to retreat. Alumni 
and under-graduates gathered about the 
campus elms and went on with their prep- 
arations as though nothing had happened. 
Yale pluck was soon followed by pro- 
verbial Yale luck, and just at noon the 
sun shone through and not once again 
withdrew its light. The sultriness of the 
air, with the array of alumni and 
visitors, reminded one of a typical 
Commencement day. 

At two o’clock the various divi- 
sions formed on the campus and 
simultaneously entered Battell 
Chapel. On the platform were a 
hundred of the leading guests, 
mainly college presidents, not a 
few of whom were sons of Yale. 
Among them may be mentioned 
Presidents Harris and Hazard, fresh 
from their own installations, Pres- 
idents Eliot, Patton, Warren, Low, 
Harper, Gilman, Barrows, Carter, 
Thwing, Schurman, Stryker, Tucker, 
Wartield, Seelye, Taylor, Bumstead 
and Gallaudet. Dr. W. T. Harris rep- 
resented education at large. Theo- 
logical seminaries were represented 
by Presidents Hall, Hartranft, Stew- 
art and Moore. Among the foreign 
visitors were Dr. Salmond of Aber- 
deen, President Loudon of Toronto, 
Dr. John Brown of Bedford and 
the Japanese minister from Wasb- 
ington. A conspicuous figure in 
robes and vestments was Mgr. T. J. 
Conaty of the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

Professors Woolsey and Bacon re- 
minded one of the names of Yale wor- 
thies of other days. Bishop Brewster 
was the conspicuous representative of 
the Episcopal body. The remaining 
guests ‘were the corporation of the uni- 
versity, including Dr. Chauncey Depew; 
representatives of colleges, universities 
and preparatory schools, including scores 
of men trained by Woolsey, Porter and 
Dwight; members of the American Eco- 
nomic Association; past and present mem- 
bers of the Yale faculty in academic cos- 
tume; representatives of the Federal and 
State Governments; and a large body of 
alumni from all over the country, led by 
Henry Barnard of the class of 1830. Rep- 
resenting old Yale and young Yale were 
Presidents D wight and Hadley side by side. 

The opening prayer, by President 
Dwight, was a simple, tender appeal 
for God’s blessing upon the future Yale 
and her president. Psalm LXY., in 
Sternhold & Hopkins’s version, was then 
sung, this being the hymn which was 
sung at the opening of the first college 
erected in New Haven, in 1718. The in- 


By Charles S. Macfarland 


duction of the president was by Rev. J. 
H. Twichell, the Senior fellow of the 
university. As he handed over the seal 
and charter to President Hadley he re- 
ferred to the greatness of the trust im- 
posed, and expressed his faith that the 
new executive was one peculiarly fitted 
to fulfill the mission of Yale. Tne Com- 
mencement Ode, by E. C. Stedman, was 
then sung by a chorus of 100 student 
voices. 

The congratulatory address was by 
Prof. George P. Fisher, without whose 
presence no Yale ceremony is complete. 
In his customary graceful and dignified 
manner he referred to President Had- 
ley’s father, ‘‘a scholar than whom none 
more gifted has ever held a chair at 
Yale,” and added, “sincerely, it may be 
said that during your own personal con- 





OLD ANUL YUUNG YALE 
Ez-Peresident Dwight and President Hadley 


nection with the university the luster of 
that honored name has not been dimmed.” 
Speaking of the future policy, Professor 
Fisher said, ‘‘The best kind of following 
is not in doing the very things that oth- 
ers have done before us. Not by imita- 
tion, but by inspiration, do we get the 
most profit from the past.’’ 

The inaugural address followed. It 
was delivered in that clear, outspoken, 
frank tone which is, perhaps, the domi- 
nant characteristic of President Hadley’s 
personality. It lacked something of that 
aggressiveness which some were, perhaps, 
led to expect from so distinctively virile 
and determined a man. While he did not 
present for consideration adefined scheme 
of university organization, his utterances 
were far from being merely general, and 
the young president left the impression 
that he is a man who will have something 
to do in molding the educational means 
and methods of the age. The establish- 
ment of a council or cabinet in the uni- 
versity indicates that immediate changes 
are likely to be made, and the address 
clearly indicates that some important 
changes will ultimately be made in the 
Yale curriculum and organization. 
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at Yale 


The address was concerned with a de. 
tailed consideration of the problems of 
university life—problems which are “for 
the most part not peculiar to Yale.” 
These problems Dr. Hadley discussed, 
first in general and then with relation 
to the conditions governing their solution 
at Yale. After speaking of the introduc. 
tion of the elective system which became 
necessary, in view of the increased range 
of human interest, President Hadley sug- 
gested the dangers attendant upon the 
newer education. One is the loss of 
esprit de corps. On this President Had- 
ley uttered some ringing and decisive 
words. He declared that general train- 
ing for citizenship ‘is an obligation for 
whose fulfillment our universities are re- 
sponsible.”” The central problem is, ‘‘ How 
shall we make our educational system 
meet the world’s demands for prog- 
ress on the intellectual side without 
endangering the growth of that 
which has proved most valuable on 
the moral side?” And there are 
reasons, which he indicated, why 
“itis the latter part which demands 
the most immediate attention from 
a college president.” 

The new president does not be- 
lieve that we are to relegate the 
work of character development to 
the preparatory schools. ‘A sys- 
tem of influences whose operation 
terminates at nineteen or twenty 
fixes a boy’s moral and social place 
too soon.”’ It would be bad for the 
universities themselves, for “‘aboy’s 
loyalty will remain where his moral 
character has formed itself.” 

Regarding college expenses, he 
said that we cannot return to Spar- 
tan simplicity, and we ought not to 
if we could. Weare not to furnish 
modern comforts and charge no 
price for them. “It might become 
a form of pauperization.” This 
danger lurks in the present system 
of beneficiary aid. What we need is anin- 
crease of the opportunities for students 
to earn their living. He would construct 
dormitories on the standard set by our 
homes rather than by our clubs. Tuition 
should be remitted, but as aloan. Schol- 
arship aid should be “‘in the nature of a 
prize for really distinguished work, or a 
payment for services rendered.” Above 
all things, opportunities should be made 
by which students may earn the neces- 
sary aid for their education. 

Speaking of the matter of religious ob- 
servances, it is to be remembered that 
“Yale is, and has been from the first, a 
Christian college.” On the matter of 
compulsory chapel his words were: ‘No 
change will be made unless it shall surely 
and clearly appear to those in authority 
that we are but modifying the letter of a 
tradition for the sake of preserving its 
spirit.” College athletics he described 
as a “‘group of cohesive forces which 
strengthens the influence of a university 
upon its members. If we can enter into 
athletics for the love of honor, in the 
broadest sense of the word, unmixed with 
the love of gain in any sense, we may 
now and then lose a féw students, but 
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we shall grow better in all that makes 
for sound university life.” 

The last subject discussed was that of 
university organization. The present sys- 
tem of Yale, that of a group of colleges, 
“ig here and we cannot for the present 
changeit.” Among its present drawbacks 
were mentioned the occasional difficulty 
of uniting on a definite line of policy, lack 
of co-ordination in courses and the dupli- 
cation of appliances; for the suggested 
solution of the difficulties were free dis- 
cussion, which the establishment of the 
university council will further, and co-or- 
dination in teaching, avoiding the present 
evil of having the same subject taught 
in two different departments. 

The address was in a confident tone 
without being dogmatic, progressive 
without being destructive. The striking 
thing about it was its high moral tone. 
This was intensified by the directness, 
simplicity and evident sincerity of the 
man. The singing of Luther’s Hin feste 
Bury followed and the benediction was 
pronounced by President Dwight. 

There were some changes from former 
Commencement programs, especially the 
omission of the address in Latin, but those 
who were present at President Dwight’s 
induction say that this was in every 
way as impressive and even more signifi- 
cant. The guests proceeded at once to 
the art school, where President Hadley 
received and where a collation was pro- 
vided. At the corporation meeting in the 
forenoon Prof. M. F. Tyler of the law 
schoo! was elected treasurer of the univer- 
sity. The new secretary, elected last 
spring, is Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
a graduate of 1896 and now in the Senior 
class of the Eyiscopal Theological School 
at Cambridge. 

No account of this event would be com- 
plete without mentioning the student 
celebration of the evening. It was less 
formal but perhaps not less impressive 
than that of the afternoon. It was such 
an affair as only Yale could getup. Some 
2,500 students, in various colored caps 
and gowns to represent departments, car- 
rying torches and lanterns, marched 
around the green, visited first the home 
of Professor Brush, then marched to Pres- 
ident Hadley’s where each department 
drew up in turn to hear brief addresses 
from Presidents Hadley, Dwight and 
Eliot of Harvard. Nearly every man of 
every department turned out. One the- 
ological student, a blind man, was partic- 
ularly noticeable, led by his fellows. Four 
stalwart theologues carried a huge trans- 
parency representing “ Ye Saybrook Meet- 
ing House,” and two others a large volume 
labeled ‘‘Dwight’s Theology.” Another 
transparency read, “Hurrah for Our 
First Layman.” The campus was ablaze 


with lanterns. It was a significant affair; - 


it illustrated that unity of Yale known as 
“Yale spirit,” the fact that, as Dr. Mun- 
ger was heard to remark, “when Yale 
moves she moves a8 one man.” An im- 
mense bonfire closed the day, and Yale’s 
sons retired to dream of Yale: 

O mighty mother, proudly set 

Beside the far in-reaching sea, 


None shall the trophied past forget 
Or doubt thy splendor yet to be. 





The Boston Saturday afternoon Bible class 
began another season last Saturday, Oct. 
21, at 2.30 p.m, im Lorimer Hall. It is to be 
conducted by Kev. James M. Gray, D. D. 


* 
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A Book of Christian Devotion * 


BY REV. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, D. D. 
The department of The Congregational- 
ist bearing the title Closet and Altar has 
had some years of trial and has fully jus- 
tified its right to continue a permanent 
feature of our leading church paper. It 
is bearing other and better fruit than its 
projectors probably planned. It has just 
now lent its title to a manual of devotion 
of convenient form and almost faultless 
presswork, which will have eager recep- 
tion and will, no doubt, make a recognized 
place for itself in many homes where 
family prayer has perished or where it 
was never seriously attempted. 

That this directory of Christian devo- 
tion should issue from a non liturgical 
source is a symptgm that we are not in- 
different to any good thing, even if it does 
not bear our distinctive trade-mark. It 
declares the existence of a need and is the 
evidence of ample material of the best 
kind within the reach of a discerning 
editor to meet the cry of the souls of not 
afew deeply devout but voiceless Chris- 
tians. 

As one turns these pages the arrange- 
ment and quality of the selections used, 
the. proportion and inclusiveness of the 
topics covered are a grateful surprise. A 
book when fitly made is itself a ministry 
of refinementand culture. A book charged 
as this one is from cover to cover with 
the finest distillation of Christian thought 
and feeling from the long past and of the 
present is like anintroduction to the elect 
saihts of all ages. It is very good to 
know them in this way. 

Both the editor and the press and the 
church atmosphere from which this hand- 
book proceeds are a reminder that a 
prayer-book is not a monopoly enjoyed by 
only one branch of the Protestant Church. 
We are debtors all to the mother church 
from which we sprang. The Roman bre. 
viary and its free translations into the 
English Church Book of Common Prayer 
do not justify the claims of exclusive ad- 
vantage from formularies of devotion 
which is sometimes made for them. 
Whatever is best from whatever Christian 
source belongs equally to us. The felt 
need to which this book responds is an en- 
couraging omen. It divines a constant 
and insistent hunger for the deeper 
sources of spiritual refreshment. The 
modern material covered by the extracts 
bears favorable comparison with the 
more ancient selections. At this epoch 
of intense activity and of strenuous com- 
petition even in fields of religious effort, 
it is good to find that the inner life of not 
a few responds in the clear, true note of 
this modest manual of prayer. 

Successive years in the pastorate 
among the same people make one aware 
that public prayer is not the least exact- 
ing function of the pulpit. Preparation 
for it may never be omitted, to the end 
that the product may be the best of the 
leader’s mind and soul. Our non-litur- 
gical habit is to magnify preaching at the 
expense of worship, where studied words 
are equally needed and an inner experi- 
ence with Christ is indispensable. Sat- 
urated with apt thought and language 
from such a source as this, no pastor 
would fail to make himself a better 





* a review of the devotional volume, Closet and 
Altar, just issued by W. L. Greene & Co. 
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leader of the devotions of others, What 
rehearsal is to the singer, what practice 
is to the athlete, what the daily offices of 
the breviary have been to the best trained 
clergy who have served the church in the 
past—such in some good degree would be 
the effect of a faithful use of materials 
like this. It is not suggested that order 
and form and vocabulary are the chief 
ingredients of a devout life. But sucha 
life may well invoke the help of such 
exercises of soul as these formularies 
imply. Spirit and potency ask ever for 
the best verbal implements. 

But Closet and Altar is not primarily 
for the clergy. The special boon which 
it offers is to busy, and often overworked, 
men and women, who most need a brief, 
timely aid to their devotions. The times 
in which we live are strenuous. They 
drive already jaded minds and hearts 
into ever closer quarters. Multitudes 
must get to business by trains that wait 
not for family prayers. Before the day 
is fairly begun or ended morning and 
evening papers challenge attention, and 
this invasion of the press halts not at the 
Lord’s Day. It demands courage and 
will and the readiest of allies not to live 
the day through without a distinct 
thought or act of worship. 

A brief prayer like these of Closet and 
Altar, with its setting of Scripture and 
some finished gem from the casket of 
another’s thought or experience, will, it 
is believed, save the family altar in some 
homes, and make for not a few busy 
people less onerous the attempt to keep 
up regular daily devotions. This pre- 
occupied and closely harnessed class of 
the world’s workers are the great major- 
ity, and for such our modest manual 
holds an invaluable and sympathetic 
source of helpfulness. 





The Need and Source of Vision 


BY REV. W. W. JORDAN, D. D, 


The impressive hour in the recent 
American Board meeting was that in 
which fifteen young men stood forth and 
told their reasons for entering upon the 
work of missions. Without depreciating 
the eloquence of many others, there was 
@ surpassing eloquence in their simple, 
manly words and in the scene itself 
which deeply moved the audience. To 
some present it meant a new birth to the 
work of missions. 

What was a chief element in that im- 
pression? Not the refreshing picture of 
a group of clear-faced young fellows giv- 
ing their best to a noble service, but their 
vision of spiritual realities, their realiza- 
tion of existing conditions, their faith in 
the unseen and in Christ. Their words 
revealed that they were looking upon the 
world as he did, inits need of redemption, 
its call for help, in the sufficiency of 
divine and human forces, coworking for 
its regeneration. Several of them said, 
‘*We desire to go where need is greatest,” 
others, “‘We want to give our fellowmen 
yonder what Christ has given us,’’ one, 
“T go to take up the work my father laid 
down at death.” But the strength and 
clearness of spiritual vision was more im- 
pressive than the consecration. 

Is not this needed in our churches to- 
day? A new realization of spiritual real- 
ities, a fresh sense of human need, exper- 
ience of vital truths, a new vision of the 
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King and of his work? One speaker said 
pastors must see visions in order to lead, 
but the people must see visions in order 
to be led. All achievement is born of 
vision, and without a living sense of that 
which is most deeply true in heaven and 
earth our work is poor. We must see the 
unseen if we would work for God! 

That vision seems somewhat dimmed 
in the churches. Else why do not contri- 
butions keep pace with increasing mem- 
bership? Spirituality is deadened by a 
degree of materialism, shown in lessening 
sacrifice and increasing indulgence. The 
very widening of intellectual vision, 
through material achievements, social 
and political developments of recent 
years, seems, in its first effect, to have 
dimmed spiritual vision. The wings of 
our ideals have drooped dangerously near 
to earth. There is indifference to moral 
heroism and to much that Jesus empha- 
sized and held dear. Before there can be 
a large advance in the work which is fun- 
damental in his purpose there must be 
the clearing and the strengthening of 
spiritual sight. A visionless church is a 
powerless church. Men will not move 
until the pillar goes before them. We 
must have closer touch with the unseen, 
live more in the realm of heroic ideals, 
return to the impressions of human need 
and obligation taught by Christ, the su- 
preme importance of redemption, the 
beauty and duty of the social, moral, in. 
tellectual, spiritual regeneration of the 
world! But the spiritual, not the human- 
itarian, aspect of the work must be the 
ruling idea. 
find it weightier than matter, learn to see 
souls in all the peoples of heathendom, 
the onward march of Jesus through 
world-shaking changes and events. The 
fire must burn again upon the altar, and 
clear both heart and brain, then we shall 
no longer play at missions but work as 
we were bidden by our King. 

How obtain this spiritual vision? It 
must rise from the heart, from deepened 
and purified life. Far-sight and insight 
are the fruit of faith. Abounding spirit- 
uality is fundamental to all else in church 
life, and whatever produces or restores 
that condition must be sought or prac- 
ticed. For it precedes and produces both 
vision and achievement. Outofit heroic 
ideals will certainly rise to burn clear in 
life’s firmament and lead us in pathways 
of service. More than one agency will 
help toward this deeper spiritual life. 
Earnest prayer for that life which is not 
material and superficial but deep aud true 
through cleansing, renewing and reviving 
of Goi’s Spirit; encouragement to self- 
giving and sacrifice in literal obedience 
to known commands of our Lord concern- 
ing this work; study of the Scriptural 
basis of missions, in which the divine 
idea is revealed in its authority and 
beauty; consideration of the perpetual 
appeal of Christ’s love, life, death and 
resurrection—all these will deepen the 
spirituality without which wecan do little 
of our Lord’s bidding. 

Let us add to these a study of mission- 
ary history. It is the world’s finest story 
outside of the gospel and closest resem- 
blance to the gospel story. Itsoabounds 
in the heroism constantly shown in the 
life of Jesus, or in that of the discipies in 
the Acts, that it must quicken us to holier 
purpose, the deeds of these soldiers of the 


We must revalue spirit and . 
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cross. In a fortunate hour I first saw the 
Cathedral of Cologne. The evening light 
fell on the massive pile of stone, sublime 
yet graceful, and from its heavenward 
climbing towers the great bells filled the 
air with mellow thunder as it lifted itself 
above me. There seemed but one thing 
to say of it: “A magnificent offering to 
heaven’s King!”’ But as we study the 
history of missions, the toil and tears, the 
sacrifice and suffering with which Chris- 
tian institutions have been reared in every 
land, we seem to see the white walls of an 
imperishable kingdom rising through the 
darkness of heathendom, and we say with 
a deeper meaning, “A magnificent offer- 
ing to heaven’s King!” Let us seek the 
deeper life and clearer vision in the 
church of God. 


At Providence in 1877—Another 
Reminiscence 
BY MOCCASIN 


Dr. Dunning’s vivid description, in The 
Congregationalist of Sept. 14, of the pay- 
ment of the great debt of the American 
Board at the Providence meeting twenty- 
two years ago revived in many hearts 
precious memories of that notable scene, 
which may well be classed among the 
“dramatic episodes in Congregational 
history.” I happened to have a seat just 
behind and above the platform, and dis- 
tinctly recall the face and figure of Dr. 
Mark Hopkins as he bent over to catch, 
in the’ excitement of the moment, the 
request made from the floor that prayer 
should be offered. Pausing an instant, 
as though uncertain how to refuse such a 
proper suggestion, he related the incident 
of Father Sewall in Park Street Church, 
reproducing the old-fashioned pronuncia- 
tion which that quaint and plain but 
remarkable Maine preacher—like Dr. 
Lyman Beecher and Professor Stowe— 
was accustomed to use: “I heered, but I 
thought I could pray better if I’d gin 
something!’’ I remember, too, the inter- 
change of words between Governor Page 
and William E. Dodge, when the former 
said, ‘‘Let Dodge say what he will give 
and I will go him one better.” Mr. Dodge 
mentioned at first $3,000, the gentlemen, 
however, amicably adjusting the matter 
by subscribing each $5,000. Referring 
the next morning to the reluctance of 
the officers of the Board to sanction so 
abrupt and risky a mode of raising the 
debt, the Vermont governor called atten- 
tion to the historical fact that ‘‘General 
Stark fought the battle of Bennington 
without orders from the Government!” 

The other reminiscence belongs to the 
exercises of the afternoon preceding that 
memorable eveniog. Those exercises 
were memorable, too. Dr. George L. 
Walker had made a most impassioned 
address on the “missionary revival” of 
Secretary Alden's morning paper, urging, 
with impressive eloquence, a higher stand- 
ard of religion than that which simply 
sought for personal safety. He referred 
to the great aspirations of Edwards and 
other early New England theologians for 
the glory of God in the salvation of the 
world as a far better type of Christianity 
than that emotional, spiritual selfishness 
which was content with singing, “I am 
so glad that Jesus loves me.” This ad- 
dress, with the remarks of Dr. W. I. 
Budington, who followed in similarstraip, 
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lifted the minds and hearts of the im. 
mense audience to the high plane of 
working, not so much for personal salva. 
tion as for the coming of the kingdom of 
God on the earth. The spirit of Jona. 
than Edwards and Hopkins and Emmons 
seemed almost to have taken possession 
of the congregation. 

Then Dr. William G. Schaufiler, the 
aged missionary from Turkey, who was 
spending the evening of his eventful life 
in America, closed the session with 
prayer. As the venerable man stood on 
the platform, his white hair streaming 
down his shoulders, his arms outstretched 
and his face uplifted to heaven, heseemed 
like a patriarch of old, like Abraham in. 
terceding with the Lord for the preserva. 
tion of Sodom. With utterance broken 
by the deep emotion of his soul he pleaded 
with God for a blessing on the world and 
upon the society which was His servantin 
the saving of the world. With words of 
touching simplicity and yet of most im. 
portunate faith he seemed to approach 
very near the gate of heaven, as though 
he would take it by force, begging, almost 
demanding, for his great name’s sake, the 
divine presence and aid which the mis- 
sionaries and their society so much needed, 
Who shall deny that both on the human 
side and the divine the appeal of Dr. 
Walker and the prayer of Dr. Schaufller 
did not have much to do with the wonder- 
ful “‘episode’’ which astonished and re. 
joiced that audience a few hours later? 
The man who offered the prayer showed 
the spirit of Simeon in his face, if not in 
his words, as he uttered his almost ee. 
static congratulation the next day, and as 
he pronounced the apostolic benediction 
at the close of the feast. 

It is interesting to turn to Professor 
Park’s introduction to the autobiography 
of Dr. Schauffler and find that he was a 
man of prayer at the beginning of his 
missionary career as now at its close. 
Reference is there made to ‘“‘the prayer 
which the young missionary offered on 
taking his leave of two or three friends 
in a private parlor on Andover Hill,” in 
1831, as he was soon to embark for his 
great work in foreign lands. Dr. Corne- 
lius, of saintly memory, then the young 
secretary of the American Board, who 
was present, wrote of it: “It was a 
prayer of holy tenderness and simplicity. 
One remark I shall never forget, ‘We 
ask for one blessing, and only one—that 
we may be faithful unto death.’” 

The interval between the two Provi- 
dence meetings does not seem very long, 
but it is startling to think how many of 
those present in 1877, both ministers and 
laymen, have passed on to their reward— 
Drs. Hopkins, Clark, Alden, Schaufiler, 
Seelye, Bartlett, Budington, Means, and 
Messrs. Page, Dodge, Fairbanks, Wash- 
burn, Hardy, L. S. Ward, C. A. Richard- 
son and many others. They were men 
who believed in prayer, and who were 
“faithful unto death.” 





Drury College has opened with nearly 
300 students. Prof. E. M. Shepard, who spent 
most of last year in Australia, New Z aland 
and other islands of the Pacific, returns to his 
work in geology and biology. Mr. B. P. Rich- 
ardson is a new instructor in chemistry and 
physics. Miss Edith Shaw of class of 189% 
sailed, Sept. 11, for Japan and will teach in 
Kobe College. She is the fifth graduate of 
Drury to go to a foreign field. 
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The American Missionary Association’s Fifty-Third Annual Meeting 


The First Congregational Church of Bing- 
hamton has about 1,200 sittings. Its pastor, 
Rev. N. M. Waters, who has just begun his 
work there and is to be installed next month, 
is a graduate of Boston University, and has 
preached for eight years in Methodist Epis- 
copal churches. Binghamton isa flourishing 
city in central New York, where several 
railroads meet and cross one another. 

The interior of the spacious church edifice 
was profusely decorated with flags of various 
nations. The Stars and Stripes were most 
abundant, but the Union Jack was also on 
every side, and the symbols of our neighbor- 
ing American States were in evidence. Pa- 
triotism and religion mingled in appeals in 
behalf of the undeveloped races. Brilliant 
colored leaves, evergreens and autumn flow- 
ers increased the attractiveness of the audi- 
ence-room. 

rhe president of the association, Dr. F. A. 
Noble, whose health was not yet sufficiently 
restored to allow him to attend the meeting, 
sent an appropriate message by telegraph. 
Dr. H. A. Stimson of New York fitly per- 
formed the duties of the president. 

The attendance was small at the opening 
session, but the executive committee was well 
represented, and Mayor DeWitt extended a 
graceful welcome to the city, to which Dr. 
Stimson made a suitable response. Then the 
association settled down at once to business. 

The story of one year is very like that of 
any other in the work of the association, but 
it has a fresh interest whenever it is newly 
told, for it includes the record of new people, 
new life and usefulness, new light in dark 
places. We summarize it briefly as it was told 
and illustrated and rejoiced over in the eight 
sessions of the three days’ meeting. 


*<CHOOLS AND CHURCHES IN THE SOUTH 


rhe twenty-six elementary schools for Ne- 
groes are mostly in places unreached by public 
schools and associated with rural churches. 
The forty-five normal and graded schools are 
sending out teachers who do excellent service 
in hundreds of elementary public schools of 
which the reports of the association make no 
specifi¢ meation. They give to teaching its 
crowning glory in the example and influence of 
Christian life. Ten sehools for mountain 
whites with 1,587 pupils are laying foundations 
for Christianity in Tennessee, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. Five chartered colleges— 
Fisk, Talladega, Tougaloo, Straight and Til- 
lotscn—inelude preparatory, industrial, col- 
legiate and professional training, and all hold 
honorable rank among higher institutions of 
learning. In all these schools 12,464 pupils 
are enrolled. Eighty-five of them are taking 
college courses and 125 of them are studying 
for the ministry. This is not an undue pro- 
portion who are preparing for professional 
service, 

The Negro most needs to be taught skill in 
the kinds of business where he is most likely 
to be successful in gaining a living. The 
association is giving increasing attention to 
the common callings. It has connected with 
several of its schools farms, model buildings 
for the care of cattle, shops, printing offices 
and laundries. It teaches domestic science, 
nursing and care of the sick, wood and iron 
work. In an ante room of the church was 
spread out a fine display of tools of many 
kinds made by Negroes. If there had been 
room, the exhibit might have been expanded 
into an exposition of corn, cotton, oats and 
fruits—every kind of farm product. The as- 
sociation is becoming an adept in all depart- 
ments of the complicated processes of citizen- 
making. In homely ways it is promoting 
thrift and pure home life and regard for law 
and order, which are permeating the great 
mass of millions of ignorant people of de- 
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pendent races, and the results already at- 
tained were enough to inspire the simple 
stories of teachers—black and yellow and 
white—who are devoting their lives to a 
noble missionary service, both Christian and 
patriotic. 

Fifteen new churches have been added to 
the roll during the year, and 1,238 members 
on confession of faith. During the last dec- 
ade the Negro churches have increased sixty- 
five per cent., numbering now 211, with 11,- 
398 members. This is a percentage of gain 
more than three times as great as that of all 
our Congregational churches during the same 
pericd. Many of these Negro churches have 
become social centers of wide influence, be- 
gun by teachers in dark communities which 
are growing luminous with Christian light. 
A similar story is ¢old of the churches among 
the mountain whites, with their 1,600 mem- 
bere. 

INDIAN MISSIONS 

Nineteen churches, with a membership of 
1,097 and 2,438 Sunday school scholars, are 
cared for in communities of various Indian 
tribes, while forty-nine white and thirty-four 
Indian teachers in schools and missionary 
out-stations are working with both children 
and parents to change pagan into Christian 
homes. These are scattered all the way from 
Dakota prairies to far-away Alaska. 


CHINESE MISSIONS 


Twenty-five white and ten Chinese teachers 
are laboring with 1,360 Chinese pupils on the 
Pacific coast, 152 of whom have become pro- 
fessed Christians during the year. Since the 
beginning of this work nearly 20,000 China- 
men have been reached in mission service, 
and about 2,000 of them have become Chris- 
tians. Many of these have returned to their 
native land, where they preach and live the 
gospel of Christ. Some of them have suffered 
cruel persecution and have shown heroic faith. 


THE NEW FIELD 


Since the beginning of the present year a 
commission of the association has visited 
Porto Rico and made careful examination of 
conditions there. Of the 1,000,000 people in 
that Roman Catholic country, about 800,000 
are under no church influence, ignorant and 
miserably poor. It is a work laid on Chris- 
tians of the United States to lift these people 
to conditions which will fit them for American 
citizenship. With commendable promptness 
the association has arranged to plant three 
schools in important centers, has already se- 
cured buildings for two of them, with prom- 
ises of cordial co operation from the people, 
and a principal with several teachers having 
some acquaintance with the Spanish language 
and complete outfits are already on the 
ground. A missionary, Rev. John Edwards, 
who has preached in Spanish to Mexicans 
for several years, is commissioned and will 
soon be laboring in the field. He is excep- 
tionally fitted, by training, experieuce and 
spirit, for this field. 

SPEAKERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


With the facts here summarized for a back- 
ground and a well-chosen company of mission- 
aries and home pastors present to speak of 
them, interesting and impressive sessicns 
were assured. The program was arranged 
in proper proportion and order. A proces- 
sion marched continuously across the plat- 
form—the Negro, with the characteristics 
which distinguish him from other races and 
give him full license to ask for Christian 
charity ; the Indian, with his picturesqueness 
and poverty, his childishness and courage, his 
need and devotion ; the inscrutable and thrifty 
Chinaman, urging his inscrutableness and 
thrift as claims on our prayers and purses; 
the mountain white, refusing to pose in the 


attitude of mental and moral destitution in 
which he is placed before Northern audiences, 
and yet confessing the condition which gave 
emphasis to his plea for help—and all together 
begging for brotherhood, for education, for 
the gospel. 

Each of these classes had its case stated and 
commended. Then its condition was ilius- 
trated by one or more teachers, and the needs 
of them all were presented by some eloquent 
pastor who stirred the audience to hights of 
sympathy and hope. 

Rev. Lewellyn Pratt of Norwich, Ct., read 
the admirable report of the executive commit- 
tee. Rev. C. H. Patton of St. Louis preached 
the sermon, pleading for a common brother- 
hood for all races in Christ, the universal 
man; and this was followed by the commun- 
ion service led by Rev. C. M. Bartholomew 
and Rev. Thomas Clayton. Rev. Archibald 
Hadden of Michigan made a report on moun- 
tain missions, and Rev. M. N. Sumner of 
Kentucky showed what a mountaineer can do 
when he is inspired to preach the gospel. 
Rey. J. R. Nichols of Ohio reported on In- 
dian missions, and Miss M. C. Collins told of 
the trials and straggles of the Dakotas, for 
whom she has been laboring long and suc- 
cessfully. Rev. G. H. Beard of Connecticut 
reported on Southern educational work, and 
Prin. J. T. Wiley of Florida entertained and 
instructéd the audience as well as any white 
teacher could have done. Rev. Sydney Strong 
of Illinois reported on Southern church work, 
and Rev. G. V. Clark of South Carolina told 
of the growth, perils and purpose of neglected 
churches. Rev. W. H. Ward of the Inde- 
pendent told of his visit to Porto Rico and 
the work planned for that island, and Rev. 
John Edwards in few and fitly chosen words 
told why he had resolved to go thither as a 
missionary. Rev. W. E. Griffis of Ithaca 
brought the fruits of much study about the 
Chinese, and Rev. Jee Gam spoke for his peo- 
ple, getting a contribution of $200 toward a 
mission house in San Francisco. Rev. Wil- 
lard Scott of Massachusetts and Rev. G. E. 
Hall of New Hampshire lifted two of the ses- 
sions to impressive climaxes by eloquent clos- 
ing addresses. The final session on Thursday 
evening was nobly filled with addresses by 
Rev. Messrs. C. E. Jefferson, S. M. Newman 
and H. A. Stimson. 

FINANCES 

By careful administration and as the re- 
sult of retrenchments previously applied the 
association has not only closed the year with- 
out a debt, but has appropriated considerable 
sums for needed repairs and buildings, and 
has adopted a new method of handling lega- 
cies. The receipts from donations were $154- 
422 and from estates $83,862. The income 
from interest, funds, tuition, etc, swelled 
the total to $297,000. This is exclusive of the 
Hand Fund, the income from which is about 
$72,000. Theexecutive committee has adopted 
the plan of crediting all bequests amounting 
to $3,000 or over toa fund of reserved legacies, 
which can be paid out only on special appro- 
priations of the executive committee. In 
this way it is expected that annual current 
receipts will be equalized and debts avoided. 


BUSINESS 


This was mostly of routine character. The 
action of last year making it necessary for 
the nominating committee to name two 
candidates for each office was repealed. The 
plan for rotation in office of the executive 
committee was discussed with considerable 
earnestness, two members of that committee 
making emphatic addresses in opposition. 
This plan was accepted last year, but required 
a two thirds vote this year in order to ratify 
it. The matter was finally postponed till the 
next meeting. The following persons were re - 
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elected as members of the executive commit- 
tee for three years: Mr. C. A. Hull, Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Lyman, N. Boynton and E. S. 
Tead. Prin. Truman J. Backus was chosen 
as anew member. Pres. F. A. Noble and the 
other officers whose terms had expired were 
re-elected. — 

It was voted that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to consider the relations of this asso- 
ciation with the other benevolent societies of 
our denomination, and such administrative 
adjustments as may help toward their federa- 
tion and toward the efficiency of the work of 
this association, said committee to report in 
1900. The committee consists of Rev. De Witt 
S. Clark, Prof. A. T. Perry, Rev. S. M. New- 
man, Rev. J. R. Nichols and Mr. E. D. Red- 


ington. 
OTHER MEETINGS 


Plymouth Church is quite a distance from 
First, on the East Side of the city, and the 
young people’s rally crowded the edifice, 
bringing in many who did not attend the other 
meetings. The sight of the closely packed 
audience was an inspiring one. Rev. E. S. 
Tead presided, and addresses were made by 
Rev. C. M. Southgate, Sec. G. H. Gutterson 
and by several missionaries. The woman’s 
meeting, which also used to be held by itself, 
has now become part of the regular order 
and came after the business meeting on 
Thursday afternoon. Miss D. E. Emerson, 
secretary, presented her report, and addresses 
were made by Mrs. M. H. Dwight of Cali- 
fornia, Miss E. M. Andrews, Kentucky, Miss 
Collins, Dakota, Miss C. J. Knowlton, Geor- 
gia, Mrs. William Kincaid, New York, Mrs. 
Alice G. West, Massachusetts, and Mrs. C. F. 
Roper of New Hampshire. A. B. D. 





Notes on the A. M. A. Meeting 


Echoes of the International Council were 
frequently heard in the addresses. 

It was noted that not a single full-blooded 
Negro was present, either among speakers or 
singers. 

The program, on the whole, was very well 
arranged. But it hardly seems worth while 
to have each field twice reported upon, in ad- 
dition to addresses from those who represent 
it. 

The devotional meetings were helpful, espe- 
cially the concert of prayer which closed the 
first session, when those present united in 
spirit with absent workers who, by previous 
understanding, spent the half-hour in petition 
for a blessing on the society. 

The attendance of delegates was probably 
the smallest for several years. The societies 
will not have annual meetings largely repre- 
sentative until they adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the National Council and hold them 
at the same time and place. 

The double quartet of Fisk Jubilee Singers 
is said to be the best in the history of that 
institution. They were highly appreciated, 
and their songs not only increased the size of 
the audiences but deepened the spirit of de- 
votion, as many, both publicly and privately, 
testified. 

Secretary Strieby and Mr. Mead, a vice- 
president and for a long time chairman of the 
executive committee, have both passed away 
since the last meeting. Both were tenderly 
remembered. Dr. Roy’s memorial address on 
Dr. Strieby was peculiarly interesting because 
of the long and intimate association of both 
these men in the same work. 





The registration of the new members at 
Dartmouth shows a large advance on previous 
years and will be by far the largest in its his- 
tory—about 200. A special feature is the large 
number from outside New England, with en 
unusually large number joining the upper 
classes. Several new instructors have been 
appointed and among them Prof. J. H. Smith, 
who will fill the new chair of modern history. 
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From the Interior 


Echoes from Boston and Providence 

Sunday morning and evening Dr. Noble, to 
the delight of his hearers, once more in his 
pulpit, with the prospect of restored health, 
spoke of the International Council and its 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. In the evening he 
gave a condensed account of the work of the 
council and spoke of the impressions it made 
and of the influence it promises to have. He 
pronounced it one of the greatest religious 
gatherings he has ever attended, to be com- 
pared only with the meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance in New York city in 1873. Atthe 
Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning those 
who had attended the sessions of the American 
Board at Providence occupied the time. Drs. 
Savage, Merrill, Thain and Secretary Hitch- 
cock agreed in saying that the choice of Mr. 
Capen was in every way admirable, and that 
while the meeting was not especially remark- 
able it was yet hopeful and determined to go 
forward as if there were no debt and through 
increased efforts secure funds with which to 
bury this debt out of sight. 


The Club 

The first meeting of the season was held 
Monday evening, with Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Spicer of London, Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Tewksbury of Boston as 
guests. The topic was The Larger Outlook 
for Congregationalism, with special reference 
to the work of the council and the meeting of 
the Board. A resolution of sympathy with 
Mr. Capen as the new president of the Board 
with a promise of cordial co-operation was 
unanimously adopted. The speakers at the 
club were Mr. Spicer, Drs. Clark and Barton, 
Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, President Eaton 
and Rev. Sidney Strong. The last gentleman 
said that theology must hereafter be the great 
study for ministers and Christian teachers, 
that morality should be taught in our schools 
unless we are willing that in a century they 
become a menace to our institutions, and that 
instead of striving in the future to surpass 
all others in efforts to educate we should em- 
phasize preaching and make our watchword 
‘* grace,’’ rather than conscience or even char- 
acter. 

Mr. Spicer interested his andience of be- 
tween three and four hundred from his first 
word to his last. He spoke simply as a busi- 
ness man, but asa man who knows what he 
is saying. He referred modestly to his visits 
in the interests of English Congregationalism 
to India, the mission fields of the London 
Society, and to Australia, and expressed him- 
self as well pleased with the spirit, the mem- 
bership, the program and the results of the 
council. He said he was thankful for the tes- 
timony it bore to the faith of its members and 
the churches they represent in Christ, and 
that he looked upon jt as logically following 
the work of the Council of 1891. He urged 
American Congregationalists to make their 
literature more attractive, and with it give 
aid to their English brethren. He spoke of 
the evident equality of the denominations in 
this country, and referred especially to the 
address of Bishop Lawrence. He expressed 
his profound interest in the work of the Chi- 
cago Missionary Society, and compared its 
aims with those of the English Church Aid 
Society. While admitting that in many di- 
rections American Congregationalists are in 
advance of the English, he thought there 
were points in which the latter are superior 
to the former. He deprecated the apparent 
independence of the denominations in Amer- 
ica, and contrasted their power with that 
exercised in England through the federation 
of the Free Churches. The address was cal- 
culated to show how close is the relation be- 
tween Congregationalists in America and 
England, and was another proof of the value 
of the visits of leaders iike Mr. Spicer to this 
country. There were some criticisms of the 
council, but they were not of great weight. 


Anti-Imperialism 

Before the visit of President McKinley had 
ceased to be the chief topic of conversation a 
convention met in Central Music Hall in this 
city to protest against his administration and 
to criticise his treatment of the Filipinos, 
More than twenty States were represented, 
The purpose of the convention, it was an. 
nounced, was to protest against the evident 
determination of the President to pursue the 
war against Aguinaldo and his associates and 
thus exercise government over them without 
their consent. The resolutions adopted as- 
sume that the Government is pledged to im- 
perialism, and that the President intends to 
govern the islands as conquered territory 
without granting any measure of self-govern- 
ment tothe people. Mr. Cochran spoke with 
becoming moderation and respect for the Presi- 
dent, but some of those who occupied the plat- 
form connected the name of Mr. McKinley 
with that of Benedict Arnold, and accused 
him of purposely violating the Constitution. 
The atmosphere of this city is not over favor- 
able to utterances like some of those heard 
during this convention. A good many men 
here are opposed to President McKinley’s 
course in the Philippines, but a very large pro- 
portion are members of the party which de- 
sires to carry the next elections for Democracy. 
Loyal Democrats, however, are by no means 
all in sympathy with assertions which can be 
used by Aguinaldo as promises to aid him in 
his resistance to the armies of the United 
States or which will increase the difficulty of 
speedily ending the war, and which fail to 
give credit to efforts already made to encour- 
age the cities of Luzon to undertake some 
measure of local self-government. 


Bogus Diplomas 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided 
that the Independent Medical College, which 
claims to be a part of the People’s Institute of 
Chicago, has no right to issue diplomas. Tes- 
timony made it clear that it sold diplomas to 
persons who had no knowledge whatever of 
medicine. A hostler obtained a diploma for 
$25. Another was given in exchange for a 
box of razors. The institution has done 
nothing except sell diplomas at the best rates 
it could obtain. It has been difficult to ob- 
tain proof of fraud, or to pass any law which 
would prevent the issuing of diplomas to those 
who are not worthy of them or the bestowing 
of degrees which cheapen those granted by 
institutions of recognized standing in the 
community. The first step toward ending 
this pernicious practice has now been taken, 
and we are not without hope that in some way 
such institutions as the so-called National 
University may yet be driven out of the State. 


Dr. Dowie Protected by the Police 

Within the last six months the feeling 
against Dr. Dowie has become bitter. In 
many cases his efforts to cure disease have 
signally failed. More than once he has been 
arrested. Then his attacks on all who do not 
agree with him or who venture tocriticise him 
have been severely dealt with. The language 
which he has applied to his enemies, as he 
terms them, cannot be repeated. Wednesday 
evening he advertised a lecture on the West 
Side, near the medical colleges, on Doctors, 
Drugs and Devils, which he and his friends 
invited the students to attend. One cannot 
defend the conduct of the young gentlemen 
who made it almost impossible for him to 
speak. They interrupted him frequently, 
filled the hall with vile odors from chemicals, 
threw stones against the windows and pelted 
his carriage with eggs and bottles of drugs. 
Had it not been for a large company of police 
he would have found it difficult to get home. 
There were several arrests, but, whatever the 
punishment decreed, it is not likely that he 
will very soon put himself within reach of 
medical students. 


Chicago, Oct. 21. FRANELI. 
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THE HOME 





The Hurt of Love 


O, the hurt, the hurt and the hurt of love! 
wherever the sun shines, the waters go. 

It hurts the snowdrop, it hurts the dove, 
God on his throne and man below. 


But sun would not shine nor waters go, 
Snowdrop tremble nor fair dove moan, 
God be on high nor man below 
But for love—the love with its hurt alone. 


Thou knowest, O Saviour, its hurt and its sorrows, 
Didst rescue its joy by the might of thy pain: 
Lord of all yesterdays, days and tomorrows, 
Help us love on in the hope of thy gain. 


Hurt as it may, love on, love forever; 
Love for love’s sake, like the Father above, 
But for whose brave-hearted Son we had never 
Known the sweet hurt of the sorrowful love. 
—George Macdonald, 





Praise and Blame 


The whole art of handling children 
may be said to turn upon the use of 
praise and blame, for the child is at once 
a free agent who learns by experience of 
success or failure, and also subject to 
control of parent or teacher who points 
out results as well as gives commands. 
Some parents never praise. The absence 
of blame is commendation enough. “If 
my teacher does not scold, I think I’ve 
done pretty well,” said a child; and, 
strangely enough, that teacher wondered 
that she was not more popular among 
her pupils, There are other homes in 
which parental fault-finding is the rule 
and praise the rare exception. 

The philosophy upon which this view 
is founded is that children ought to do 
right as a matter of course, and when 
they do wrong should have their atten- 
tion called to it. So arises a monotony 
of fault-finding, apparent enough and 
galling enough to the child, but hardly 
noticed by the teacher or parent. And it 
often happens that this underlying ex- 
pectation of perfection goes along with 
an ingrained belief in original sin. Theo- 
retically the child is believed to be in- 
herently and necessarily sinful. Practi- 
cally it is expected always to do right 
under penalty of blame. It need hardly 
be said that God’s justice is not of this 
fashion, We wonder that the cruelty and 
injustice of it do not strike the mind as 
well as its inherent inconsistency and 
absurdity. And worse than scolding is 
public scolding, which deals out blame 
before others and makes the child’s feel- 
ings doubly sore. 

The other extreme is familiar enough 
and has as its result the spoiled child of 
fiction and of actual life, too delicate or 
too much loved to be blamed, who by 
constant indulgence and flattery becomes 
& nuisance both to its parents and the 
public. Itis necessary to find fault, for 
children are learners and their imper- 
fect experience needs the supplement 
of grown-up wisdom. The standard of 
thought and action must be held up and 
inistakes pointed out. But it is necessary 
also to praise, that good work or real 
advance toward perfection may be con- 
firmed and the powers of the growing 
child held at their task and strengthened 
for the work of life. Discriminating 
praise is not merely a pleasure which the 
parent may allow herself, but a duty 
which she owes her child. 
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Blame should be infrequent, intelligent, 
kindly toned and private always. Praise 
should be carefully proportioned, cordial, 
helpful and sincere. Right blame will 
double the value of praise, and cordial 
praise will make blame effective for cor- 
rection. If a mother always blames she 
is dangerously straining her child’s un- 
questioning love. If she always praises 
she is sacrificing her child’s respect. By 
the two in rightful combination she holds 
respect and deepens love, and brings the 
double motives of fear and affection into 
their right proportion. 

Two authorities may be quoted in this 
connection. Ruskin says in his Political 
Economy of Art: “You may do much 
harm by indiscreet praise and by indis- 
creet blame, but remember, the chief 
harm is always done by blame.” And if 
it be objected that Ruskin was not a 
father and spoke only to teachers of art, 
we may quote Queen Elizabeth’s Lord 
Burleigh, who brought up his own son 
most successfully and wrote to him in 
counsel for the bringing up of his child- 
ren: “ Bring thy children up in learning 
and obedience, yet without outward aus- 
terity. Praise them openly, reprehend 
them secretly.” 


Walking in Love 


BY MRS. C. H. DANIELS 


A young husband and wife, happy in 
each other and in their first-born, present 
a fair picture of buman love. We can 
hardly blame them if, absorbed in their 
joy, they are unconscious of the infinite 
ocean of love out beyond, though their 
home is flooded by its tides. We are not 
analyzing leve in such days. We cannot 
look down the path awaiting our daily 
walk. Ifoneasks, “ Will this love always 
suffice you for the strain of home life?” 
the answer, doubtless, will spring from 
confident hearts: “It will suffice.” 

There dawns a day, perhaps, when the 
young wife becomes aware of a quality in 
her husband out of harmony with her 
ideals, or when he carries an ache in his 
heart because of some misunderstanding. 
After a while the little one who, at first, 
was the embodiment of heavenly love, 
develops his own individuality, and that 
strikes hard against mother’s. It is 
mother-love’s first blow. She has to meet 
many more as the home filis and the vary- 
ing natures take their courses. Will dear- 
est human leves suffice? Here is a troop 
of enemies. Any one of them would re, 
joice to be encouraged: pride, jealousy- 
anger, prejudice, worry. The bitter hu- 
miliation that love should quail before 
such ignoble foes! A parent’s sorrow at 
the failure is only equaled by the joy felt 
when that same human love, re-enforced, 
enlarged, made tender, patient, far-seeing, 
stands up under fire and triumphs. 

We are in a fair way to grow from the 
day when we catch our first glimpse of 
love divine. If seen from the Valley of 
Humiliation that is, at least, a safe rest- 
ing-place and one from which God is sure 
to lift us, as he whispers, ‘‘It was a mis- 
take, my child, to think your peol could 
keep fresh and life-giving apart from me. 
Look out now upon the vast expanse of 
my love.” 

And looking with a new vision, we be- 
hold a largeness of charity, of patience, 
of tender sympathy, of gentleness, of 
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steadfastness, which puts to shame the 
measures of frail human iove. 

Can we ever take up our Bibles again 
and read of love just as we read of it be- 
fore? The oft-repeated texts now filter 
word by word through an understanding 
heart. Paul's injunction, ‘‘ Walkin love,” 
holds a larger content than it ever held. 
It becomes, indeed, so all-embracing that 
hope lies low before its breadth. Yet this 
is no vain ideal offered us. Let us but 
grasp the distinct elements which enter 
into any ideal and we see our way clear 
for the first steps of progress towards its 
attainment. Day by day the revelation 
grows and power grows with it to make 
application in the daily path. 

Along the way somewhere it dawns 

upon the mind that a certain leisureli- 
ness of spirit enters into a true walk in 
love. -This was illustrated not long since 
in the case of a child who passed a day 
with his aunt and two small cousins. 
Auntie went out on errands and, return- 
ing tired, threw herself into a chair, and 
taking each of her boys in turn indulged 
them in a “cuddle.” The little nephew 
stood by, and then, wistfully, “Love 
me, too, auntie; mamma never has time, 
she always works.” 
’ Poor child, deprived of his birthright, 
not because mother was dependent upon 
labor for her daily bread, but because 
she was energetic, busy, hurried and 
couldn’t waste time in cuddles! A half- 
hour is never wasted in a “loving” at 
high noon or a cozy talk at bedtime. 

This spirit finds sweet illustration in 
those beloved souls of our churches who 
always have time to make the kind in- 
quiry, to send the birthday gift, to re- 
member the lonely with a call, to seek 
out the retiring in a church sociable. 

Gentleness of speech waits also upon 
love. This must not be confounded with 
weakness of discipline. Firmness, even 
sterness, may be expressed in quiet tones. 
That high-spirited child, who tires you to 
the utmost, will she not at length yield to 
the persuasive power of gentle severity ? 
If you become angry, she may say, ‘Why 
shouldn’t I be angry? You are angry 
yourself!” 

One such child argued thus with her 
mother: “Only be gentle with me 
mamma.” “But, my child, I have tried 
gentleness in vain and now I must be 
very stern.” “Anyway be gentle, 
mamma.” That mother catches the fore- 
gleam of success along the line of persist- 
ent gentleness in spirit and voice. 

Sympathy is the essence of an enlarged 
love. Call it rejoicing with joy and sor- 
rowing with sorrow, call it consideration 
of faults and appreciation of virtues, 
still the best definition fails to express 
that indescribable power of entering into 
another’s life which stamps a heavenly 
mark upon sympathy. 

Theseincompatibletemperamentsabout 
me, perchance in my home, surely in my 
church home, can I enter into their per- 
sonnel? Can I sense the unexpressed 
needs of those who hardly know them- 
selves what they need? Oan I, discrim- 
inating, detect in every character quali- 
ties to admire, and meet the faults with 
charity and forbearance? Divine love 
alone gives the wings with which my 
soul shall rise out of its surroundings to 
nestle in the life of another. 

Contemplating this heaven-born sym- 
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pathy, the “walk in love” appears a daily 
failure. Courage, faint heart. One Per 
sonality has walked among men express- 
ing all the sweet graces of love and, 
withal, promising to impart his powers 
unto us. He is beside us to teach our 
stumbling feet the divine step along the 
walk of love. 





Show the Home As It Is 


BY ANSTIS B. SPENCER 


“Why must the house be turned upside 
down every time company is expected?” 
What housekeeper has not heard this ex- 
clamation from the male members of her 
household! We have in mind the house- 
hold of moderate means, and not that in 
which thereis money and maids sufficient 
to keep everything always up to the top 
notch of plenty and daintiness. 

One reads a good deal in the various 
articles to housekeepers—and many of 
them bear on their faces the evidence 
of having been written either by men, 
or women equally ignorant of the true 
inwardness of housekeeping—of how we 
should always have the dainty, spotless 
table linen and food invitingly served, 
that thus there need be no apologies, no 
undue scurrying about and general over- 
turning when the unexpected guest ar- 
rives. This is the ideal theory, nothing 
sounds easier and we would all like to 
follow it. But those who know what is 
involved in keeping a house know that 
such a standard cannot be maintained 
without a great deal of hard work, and 
unless there are servants to do this work 
more or less of it has to give way to the 
imperative “musts.” 

That isa right and praiseworthy feeling 
which prompts us to give of our best to 
the visiting friend. It does not mean 
that we wish to appear better off than 
we really are. We love our friends and 
love would always have us do royally. 
And so the answer to the question, “Why 
all this fuss? ’’ is simply that things have 
‘to be furbished up once in about so often, 
and itis natural to choose the time before 
_ the coming of friends, that everything 
may be inviting. 

The theoretic housekeeper will tell 
you that it takes no more time to have 
things served daintily and invitingly. 
It does. And while you are justified in 
putting your best foot forward for com- 
pany, do not be ashamed of anything 
which it is necessary for you to do, or of 
any economy which if is necessary for 
you to practice. Your neighbor does the 
same thing. We admire the frankness 
which conceals nothing. We inwardly 
hug ourselves and say, “‘That’s just what 
I do,” and are ashamed that we were 
ashamed to own it. As with the dear 
“Cranford” friends, it is true that ‘‘she 
knew, and we knew, and she knew that 
we knew, and we knew that she knew 
that we knew.” 

So much for what ministers to the phy- 
sical. But it is constantly reiterated in 
these days that “the invisible is the 
real.”’ The true visitor should come to us 
because he wants to commune with us, the 
real us, and not our house, or our clothes, 
or our table, although these will bespeak 
with much emphasis what the true self is. 
It is the spirit of our home which our 
guest will carry away with him, and if 
you would entertain this guest wisely 
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do not interrupt the ordinary routine of 
the family. 

In company with a friend I once spent 
a few days in the home of friends. On 
the day of our arrival the daughter of 
the house went to a neighboring town to 
attend to some business. This made us 
feel that our coming had not interfered 
with the necessary plans and work of the 
members ofthefamily. Atfamily prayers 
the father, as was his wont, prayed 
for each absent one by name—for John, 
for Mary, for Maria—and for their espe- 
cial need. During all the years which 
have elapsed since then, with father 
and mother both dead, that prayer has 
stayed with me as a loving and beautiful 
memory, as a ‘“‘sweet smelling savor.” 
If the father had thought, “I will not be 
quite so personal in company,”’ and had 
prayed for all the missionaries and all of 
us worms of the dust in general, the prayer 
would doubtless have been forgotten by 
me as soon as uttered. 

When Saturday evening came the 
mother called her little son to her, and 
they had their usual reading and talking 
time together. My first thought was: 








“The friend with me is that mother’s - 


dearest friend; this is her first visit. I 
should think she would give up the even- 
ing to her.” And then I remembered 
that this mother led a tremendously busy 
life, that she had numberless calls upon 
her time, that many guests came to her 
house, and that, had she begun by letting 
the family life give way to them, there 
would have been very little time given to 
the children, and certainly no regular 
time. I knew when I left that family 
why it was such a remarkable one, and 
why its members were making such a 
mark in the world. 

If it is your custom to study the Sun- 
day school lesson with your children on 
Saturday evening, do not omit it because 
you have a guest. If they too have had 
the same custom, it will be a pleasure to 
them; if not, it will give them something 
to think about. 

If the family life goes on as usual dur- 
ing company time, one of two things will 
happen. If the ways of doing things ‘are 
the same as with the guest, there will be 
a pleasurein the comparison. If the cus- 
toms are different, be they better or worse, 
there will be a helpfulness in thus con- 
sidering our standards. Some one has 
said that true progress consists in a con- 
stant rectification of our standards. 

We have all seen homes in which on 
the approach of company everything was 
squared up by rule—all evidences of the 
ordinary doings put out of sight and a 
kind of funereal awe reigned. In such 
a home, when the company departs, we 
can feel the slackening of the tension, an 
easing up of the machinery, a sigh of 
relief—a kind of throwing up of the hat 
and a hip, hip, hurrah, boys, company 
manners are off! Be what you think you 
ought to be and what circumstances force 
you to be, and be that openly, fearlessly 
and independently to your friends. 





Wonien in St. Paul are taking an active in- 
terest in municipal and social problems. The 
Joint Committee, representing the Woman’s 
Civic League, the School Union, the Teach- 
ers’ Federation and the Tsachers’ Association, 
announces a course of ten lectures in Munici- 
pal Economics, to be given by Dr. Samuel G. 
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Smith. The sub-topics and books of reference 
mentioned are most suggestive. 


About Women 


A unique newspaper enterprise in the hands 
of a mother and daughter is a monthly paper 
called The Rampart City Whirlpool, started 
in the Klondike last winter. [t is not printed, 
bat type- written, and sells at $1 a copy. 

Some well-known actuaries have just de. 
cided that it will be possible hereafter to in. 
sure women on the same terms as men, and 
the experiment is likely to attract attention 
among insurance circles all over the world. 
The insurance of women has always been 
supposed to involve greater risks—both physi- 
cal and moral—than in the case of men, 
Peculiar difficulties are encountered in esti- 
mating the insurable interest at stake and 
making proper examinatiens. Even under 
the new arrangement agents are only author- 
ized to insure certain classes of women. 

One or two writers on Dante have claimed 
that he had a daughter named Beatrice, bu 
the statement has never been proved until 
now, when a document, dated Sept. 20, 1371, 
has come to light which proves beyond doubt 
that Dante had a daughter to whom he gave 
the name he loved best, and also that she was 
a sister in the convent of St. Stephen of the 
Olives at Ravenna. This settles a question 
of much interest to the students of Dante, and 
awakens curiosity to know why she took the 
veil. 

At a Canadian agricultural fair recently, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier told a good story 2 pro- 
pos of the rivalry in butter making between 
England and Denmark. The Princess of 
Wales one day visited a butter fair in York- 
shire, and she said to the president of the 
fair: “I believe, sir, that the best butter 
comes from Denmark.” “QO, no, madam,” 
replied the president, ‘‘the best butter comes 
from Yorkshire, but the best Princess comes 
from Denmark.” 

Miss Annie M. McLean, who has accepted 
a chair in the department of sociology in the 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal, enters her 
work not only with the knowledge of the stu- 
dent but with the practical experience of a 
shop girl. In order to understand the actual 
condition of women and children employed 
in large department stores, she joined their 
rauks during holiday time and became No. 
424 in a cheap Chicago shop, where she worked 
under the most trying conditions. Few 
women would have the courage or the self- 
denial for such an apprenticeship in sociology. 


Mr. Gladstone on Riddles 


Readers and contributors to “Tangles” 
will be interested to know what William E. 
Gladstone once said about stories and riddles: 

Among the minor provisions which ap- 
pertain to a good social equipment is 
generally ranked a good stock of enter- 
taining stories. I put in a humble plea in 
the same line on behalf of riddles, sub- 
ject, however, to this remark, that medi- 
ocrity is not to be tolerated in riddles. 
In order to be available as good current 
coin a riddle should possess in the highest 
possible degree these two qualificatious: 
First, it should baffle the skill and knack 
of the best riddle guesser; secondly, when 
in the orthodox fashion it has been given 
up, and the secret is revealed, the answer 
should strike the hearer with a certain 
compunction for not having perceived 
what was so simple and appropriate. As 
a specimen of the good riddle I would 
offer: ‘What is all the world doing at 








once?” I do not happen ever to have 
knownit guessed. Theansweris, ‘‘Grow- 
ing older”—perfectly indisputable and, 
when once known, very obvious. 











-_-_ 
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Closet and Hiltar 


Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my 
God; for Iam thy servant. 


For immediately, as soon as thou givest 
thyself to Ged from thy whole heart and 
seekest not this nor that, according to 
thine own pleasure or will, but settlest 
thyself wholly in him, thou shalt find thy- 
self united to him and at peace; for noth- 
ing can afford so sweet a relish, nothing 
can be so delightful as the good pleasure 
of the divine will.— Thomas & Kempis. 








I am being taught never to be disap- 
pointed, but to. praise.—James Hanning- 
ton. 





When the Lord changes our petitions in 
his answers it is always for the better. 
He regards (according to that known word 
of St. Augustine) our well more than our 
will. We beg deliverance; we are not 
unanswered if he give patience and sup- 
port.—Robert Leighton. 





| was never happy till I gave up trying 
to be a great man ang was willing to be 
nobody.—Edward Payson. 





O Love, who formedst me to wear 
The image of thy Godhead here; 
O Love, I give myself to thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be. 


© Love, of whom is truth and light, 
\V hose heart was bared to them that smite; 
O Love, I give myself to thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be, 
—Johann Angelus Silesius. 





What a shame and scandal it is that we 
should consent to be saved by the sacri- 
fice of Christ and yet utterly refuse to 
practice the sacrifice of self.—A. J. Gor- 
don. 





In His will is our peace.—Dante. 





Our Lord offers nothing by halves. His 
promise is illimitable. All mine is thine. 
Confining his generosity neither to king- 
doms, nor continents, nor worlds, nor 
heaven itself, he lays the whole universe 
al a poor sinner’s feet. There is nothing 
we need that we shall not get, nothing we 
can ask that we shall not receive.—Thomas 
Guthrie. 





Self is the burden, the giving up of 
self the joy, for that is taking on the 
likeness of our Lord who gave himself 
for us. 





Cure us, © God our Fatber, of that 
blind willfulness wbicb bas so often led 
astray from thee. Help us to make a 
(ull surrender of our will to tbine, to 
follow in the way of thy commandments 
steadfastly for thy love’s sake. Make 
by will plain and give us strengtb to 
do it. tn all renunciation which tby 
wisdom asks leave us no biding place of 
self=deception, nor let us doubt or fear 
tbe purpose of tby love. Be pitiful 
toward the weakness of our flesb and 
spitit and lead us by the band, lest we 
should slip and fall and turn again 
toward that which thou bast forbidden, 
Give us grace to do. thy will witb joy, 
and not witb grudging, leaving ali 
needs and wisbes of our bearts and 
lives to thee, whose love is our eternal 
bope. Bnd unto thee, through Cbrist, 
be praise, Amen. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, eic., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


82. DELETION 


Kind words come like strains of music, 
Bidding all our cares d*part, 
Lightening oft a load of sorrow, 
Bringing gladness to the heart; 
Sometimes kind words gently spoken 
Many a bright event recall, 

Moving many a4 hardened sinner, 
Making of a LAST an ALL. 


So, while traveling on life’s pathway, 
With earth's snares strewn all the way, 
If you see a stricken comrade 
Struggling on from day to day, 
Help bim on his toilsome journey, 
Cheer his heart by words of love; 
And thus please the One Most Holy 
Who beholds us from above. 
8. A. W. 


83. THE FARMER’S TANGLE 
A farmer agreed to give a man and boy 


$24 for digging a field of potatoes. On trial | 


he found that the man could dig as fast as the 
boy could pull the tops, while on changing 
about the man could pull tops three times as 
fast as the boy could dig. The farmer was 
puzzled, and was obliged to call in an expert 
to divide the money fairly between man and 
boy. What was each one’s rightful share? 
NILLOR. 


84. TRANSPOSITION 


I was visiting Corydon’s stock farm one day, 

And he showed me his barns, ONE with fodder and 
hay; 

I had little to say, so I said it, until 

We set out on a “ sheep-walk,” quite over the hill. 

Up the steep, rocky pathway he TWO like a giant, 

While he talked of his flocks, and I listened eom- 
pliant. 

Now I think sheep are pretty, but am not of those 

THREE who know all about them that any one 
knows. 

I admired, but how gloomy grew Corydon’s frown, 

When he found that I couldn’t tell FOUR from 
Southdown! 

We were so badly FIVE that he turned Lack at 
once, 

And esteems me, no doubt, an egregious dunce. 

M. C. 8. 


85. GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATION 
1. Without its head, a Russian river is a 
Russian ruler (945-969). 2. A Missourian 


river, a famous financier. 3. A city of Tur- 
key in Asia, a great American editor. 4. A 








| 





city in Massachusetts, a well-known colonist 
of New England. w. J. D. 


86. CHARADE 
Chatter, chatter, chatter! 
What a noise they’re making! 
What can be the matter? 
ONE is at her baking. 


What is that to TOTALS 
More than to others? 
ONE is making SECONDS 
From their slaughtered brothers. 
ETHYL. 


ANSWERS 
78. J. Vidocq, Zerbst, flux, gawk, nymph. 


79. Minnesota: 1. Yellow Medicine. 2. Blue | 
Earth. 3. Redwood. 4. Cottonwood. 5. Pipe | 
Stone. 6. Big Stone. 7. Craver. 8. Crow Wing. | 


9. Otter Tail. 10. Swift. 11. Rice. 12. Pine. 

80. “Train up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

81. Ge(e)-ode. 

Alice Ryder, St»mford, Ct., is credited with an- | 
swers to 73, 74, 76; Paul, Stoneham, Mass., 73, 
76; A. K. G., Gorham, N. H., 73, 76; Georgia N. 
Ventress, Marshfield, Mass., 73; M. J. L., Provi- 
dence, R. 1., 73, 74, 76; Miss H. 8. Rogers, Bar 
Harbor, Me., 73, 76; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 73, 74, 75, 76, 77. 

So perplexing proved to be 69 and 70 that it will 
be interesting to note the results with the same 
author’s 88. The author believes this little tangle 
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not so easy as may at first appear, nor so difficul 
as to puzzle a good sharp “tangler,” but a bit 
“tough” for the majority of readers, 





There is intense pleasure and immense value 
in the opportunity for free self decision by the 
child. Over-instruction in duties, giving every 
matter ready to the child’s hand, is like over- 
cultivation of plants. Teach the sense of 
moral responsibility to God, and remember 
that character is built up by this free moral 
activity.—Charles Roads. 


FROASTs ‘1 


AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
JUST TOUCHED UP A BIT WITH 
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mildly against taking the Scrap- 

Book column from the children, 
although he himself, being one of the 
O. F.’s, is satisfied, if the children are. 
But the trouble is to draw the line be- 
tween the old and young children! Note 
these two letters: 


Aor: correspondent protests 


CHELSEA, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to be in 
the Corner, that is, if Iam old enough. Iwas 
eighty-five last February. I have jast finished 
my fifth silk quilt. This has 253 squares in it 
and five pieces in each, and the corners are 
put en with cross stitch and the border with 
three strips, with 1,450 cross stitches in that. 
How many pieces and how many stitches in 
the quilt? I always look out for the Corner. 

Mrs, P. 


I give up that conundrum at once; 
perhaps those “Captains of Ten’? who 
stitched the ‘‘Memorial Cot” coverlit 
may be able to compute it, but I should 
not dare open the contest to all the Cor- 
nerers—I fear I should have 253 x 1,450 
letters about it! That lady sets us all an 
example of patient industry and perse- 
verance. To me there is something very 
beautiful in such an aged person pa 
tiently doing with her might what her 
hand finds to do. 

What makes me think more of this is 
that I have just read in a Vermont paper 
of a lady who has repeatedly written to 
our Corner about something she remem- 
bered or wished to remember. She has 
recently spent her eighty-eighth birthday 
—and now she has finished her pilgrim- 
age and has her home in a better world, 
where there are no years. But she did 
all she could to make this world better 
and happier to all around her. A college 
president, in writing a few years ago of 
the influences which had formed his char- 
acter, referred to this lady as his Sunday 
school teacher: 


. .. Ido not remember a thing she taught. 
But her serene faith, her spirit of fairness 
with a class of boys of growing minds, her 
patience and gentleness, her never failing en- 
couragement of us and belief in us, are re- 
called with gratitude. It was one of the in- 
fluences that helped strongly to keep alive 
high ideals of purity, gentleness, faith, amidst 
the unsteady influences of youth. 


I have copied this tribute to an aged 
woman living quietly among the hills of 
Vermont, partly because it may show 
other of our “Old Folks” that the 
stitches they are conscientiously putting 
into the patchwork of human life and 
character will not be in vain, but espe- 
cially to remind the children of the op- 
portunity they have every day of bringing 
joy to these aged friends. They have 
done a great deal for you, they think of 
you very tenderly now; be sure and show 
sincere respect and kindness to them— 
you will be glad of it all your lives! 

But I did not intend to say all this with 
that first letter as a text; now let us read 
the other letter. 

BRIGHTON, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin; For the past year I have 
enjoyed reading the Conversation Corner very 
much and would like to be a member myself, 
if Tam not too old; my age is twelve years. I 
have been spending my vacation on the banks 
of the Penobscot River. While there I went 
to Oldtown and visited the Indians in their 
State Reservation. It is on an island of 500 
acres in the river and there,jare’ about }400 






The Conversation Corner 


Indians on it. They live in small wooden 
houses, and have both vegetable and flower 
gardens and seem quite comfortable and pros- 
perous. We talked with an Indian about 
eighty years of age whose name is Big Tbhun- 
der, and I think he is the tallest Indian on the 
island. JESSIE N. 


I have sent certificates to both these 
correspondents—the one (of eighty-five) 
who questions whether she is old enough, 
and to the one (of twelve) who fears she 
may be too old! I have always been 
much interested in that remnant of the 
aboriginal race living happily and peace- 
ably, surrounded by a large white popu- 
lation. Last January I saw a newspaper 
notice of the inauguration of their gov- 
ernor, his address being interpreted to 
English hearers by this very “ Big Thun- 
der.” The statement was also made that 
the two parties—called the Old Party and 
the New Party—alternate in holding the 
offices. That seemed so strange that I 
wrote to one of our O. F.’s in Bangor, 
and he replied: 


.. . About twenty years agoa law was passed 
that the governorship must alternate between 
the two parties. When the candidate of one 
party is up only that party can vote, although 
there may be two or more candidates of the 
same party. There are about 100 voters. The 
Penobscot language has been written but few 
can read or write in it. Nearly all the people 
speak it. They have first-class schools under 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy. B. 


How would it do for us white folks to 
adopt the Penobscot method in elections, 
and let only the Republicans vote one 
year, and the Democrats the next? This 
reminds me of a letter in the Drawer 
from an old missionary among the West- 
ern Indians in regard to the name of a 
Wisconsin city—in which we may have 
some white readers. 


... I lived as a missionary among the Ojib- 
ways more than forty years and am perfectly 
familiar with their language. The word Mil- 
waukee is not correctly spelled. There is no 
l sound in the language. It should be Min- 
wau ke. It signifies good land: me-no, good, 
and ok-ke, land. In combining words letters 
are often clipped or others inserted, for sake 
of euphony. The white people mistook the 
sound and changed the n to l, thus. making 
Milwaukee. 8. G. W. 


Here is a Wisconsin ‘‘ white reader’’: 


WISCONSIN, 
Dear Mr. Martin: The last time I wrote I 
was 11, but this time I am 12. I wish you 
could send me some stamps, especially Brit- 
ish colonial and native India states. 
EpitTH M. 


WINDHAM, Vr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little boy nine 
years old. I would like to be a Cornerer. I 
want to go to Boston some time. If I go, I 
will go to see you. The oldest Cornerer [101] 
is my great-great-uncle; there is but one 
house between ours and his. I have read the 
Conversation Corner ever since [ can remem- 
ber. Ilikeit very much. It is the best paper 
I have ever seen. [Thank you!] Papa, 
mamma and I went to ride today and we saw 
three deer beside the road. I send ——for the 

Corner Cot. Paut J. 


That’s exactly what I saw in riding to 
Pemaquid Point this summer—three deer 
running across the road! But that was 
because of the game law in Maine, which 
has a large penalty for shooting a deer in 
certain parts of the year. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“SWEET VALE OF POMFRET” 


The Scrap-book of August 10 had a query as 
to an old poem, beginning with the above line, 
The whole poem is now sent in the shape of a 
cutting, brown with age, from the Boston Ad. 
vertiser of nearly seventy years ago. It is 
signed, “J. E. D.,” initials which are ex. 
plained by the accompanying letter from 


Miss Larned, the historian of Windham ° 


County, Ct. 
THOMPSON, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I often wish to hold up 
my hand when a poem is asked for, but some 
one else gets ahead of me. But you will say, 
** Better late than never,” in regard to “Sweet 
Vale of Pomfret,” which I inclose. The 
author was Jesse Erskine Dow, son of Rev. 
Daniel Dow, D. D., for fifty-three years pastor 
of the Congregational Church here. He was 
a frisky boy, and as his father was somewhat 
strict found congenial playmates and freedom 
at the home of the proprietor of Pomfret Fac- 
tory, now transformed into the city of Putnam. 
Dow obtained a Government position in Wash- 
ington. He wrote occasional poems but noth- 
ing very noteworthy. I think he is included 
in the collection of Connecticut poets pub- 
lished many years since. He died many 
years ago. The poem was published in the 
Advertiser, I think, in 1833. m D. 1. 


As the poem will not probably be found 
now, I print it in full in the interest of Con- 
necticut readers, and of others whose hearts 
revert to the scenes of their childhood. 


Sweet Vale of Pomfret, ’tis to thee 

I offer now my Poesy— 

The spot which Boyhood hallowed dear 
Has lived in memory many & year; 
And still within the minstrel’s breast, 
It gives to his dark hours a zest. 

His fancy paints thee now so bright— 
With the broad stream of liquid light, 
Thy rocky caves, thy shady bowers, 
Thy meadows carpeted with flowers, 
Thy water-falls, thy busy mill, 

The little School-house on the Hill, 
Thy village bursting into view, 

With its old Inn, beneath the Yew— 
That ages seem to roll away, 

And you stand forth as yesterday. 


Yes, lovely Vale—Oh who can tell 

How memory loves with thee to dwell, 
How sweet the thoughts that you recall, 
Thou never-ceasing water-fall ; 

How many hours of heartfelt joy 

I spent by thee—a hair-brained Boy; 
When my stern father wound his way 
To Yale on her commencement day. 
Yes, then I drank from pleasure’s bowl, 
Enough to satisfy my soul. 

Though years have rolled themselves away, 
Since I have heard thy waters play, 

As down the craggy rocks they rolled 

A sheet of purple, white and gold; 

Still when the foes of life assail, 

I sigh for t:ce, sweet Pomfret Vale. 


And where are they? the Friends that bade 
The wanderer welcome to thy shade? 
Who soothed the pains that sore oppressed 
The truant School-boy’s homesick breast? 
Who wiped the tears that chanced to flow, 
And tempered e’en that harsh word, ‘‘ No,” 
Till it seemed most as sweet to hear, 
As that soft sentence, “ Yes, my dear.” 
And are they gone, so kind and dear, 
Like Autumn’s yellow leaf and sere? 
Does Winter’s howling blast sweep o’er 
The place that knows their forms no more? 
Or are they there, and happy still, 
Beneath the School-house on the Hill? 
And do they hear the drowsy brawl 
Of Cargill’s lovely water-fall? 

- Oh if they do—Go forth my prayer. 
“ Great God, may they long flourish there: 
And ne’er may want or woe assail 
Thy fairy spot—Sweet Pomfret Vale.” 


This note js in the margin of the piece: ‘ In 
Pomfret and Thompson, Windham County, 
Ct.’* I bicycled through both those beautifu! 
towns a year ago this week, but am not sure 
to which the waterfall, the School-house and 
the Inn belong—but the people in the ‘“‘ Sweet 


Vale” will know! 7 N, Wn 
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THE: CONGREGATIONALIST 


Christian Duties Illustrated 


VI. PATRIOTISM * 


By Rev. 


No one who does not love his country loves 
God. For “if a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar”; and next to 
his own family, his countrymen are his 
prothers. The story of Nehemiah brings be- 
fore us one of the noblest of Jewish patriots. 
Like our own Washington and Lincoln, he 
showed his heart to his people by his words. 
By studying his autobiography, we shall find 
what it is for a godly man to love his country. 
This record shows us: 

1. The Jewish officer in the Persian court. 
Nehemiah did not lose interest in life because 
he was in exile. The true patriot, wherever 
he is, gives men his best. The Persian king 
learned to honor Jews because he found one 
of them so helpfaland lovable. Every person 
represents his country and his race. Our fee 
ing toward the Japanese nation is determine 
by what we know of the character of Japanes 
citizens. Oar esteem for England is largely 
due to our regard for Englishmen whom we 
know personally or with whose history we are 
acquainted. The place which the United 
States holds in the eyes of the world depends 
much on the estimate of individual American 
citizens by foreigners who are acquainted 
with them. 

Nehemiah represented a dependent race. He 
won favor for his people from those on whom 
they depended while he was serving their 
foreign ruler. He would not have done this if 
he had spent his days denouncing the oppres- 
sion and exposing the sins of the conquerors. 
The Negroes in this country are a dependent 
race. Those leaders in it deserve greatest 
support who, like Booker Washington, seek 
to make their race most useful to the whole 
nation. Those who spend their lives in mak- 
ing known the wrongs suffered by their race 
may have a worthy mission, but it is not the 
highest. 

2, The news of the condition of his nation. 
The capital of the Persian empire was a long 
journey from Jerusalem. But the Jewish city 
was part of the empire, and its usual condition 
would be known to those who held office 
court. Therefore it must have been som 
fresh calamity the news of which overcame 
Nehemiah so that he could not control his sad 
ness in the king’s presence. Probably the 
neighboring tribes had again thrown down the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the people were too 
weak and disheartened to defend themselves 
Nehemiah was rich. He was honored. His 
business was agreeable. Any one would have 
said he had enough to make him happy. But 
a brooding anguish possessed him after he had 
learned that his country was defeated and 
disgraced. 

That shows the patriot. He is the man who 
values his country above his own prosperity. 
Such men make a nation great. The Nehe- 
miahs of the United States—and they are 
many—keep it in the front of the nations. 
They serve it in public offices. They repre- 
sent it in Cuba and Porto Rico. They are 
fighting for it in the Philippines. Some have 
laid down their lives on battlefields, others as 
nurses in hospitals, and others suffer the keen- 
est bereavement for its sake. Yet such as 
they make nations worthy and life noble. 
But for Nehemiah and those like him the Jews 
would long ago have been forgotten and there 
would be no Christ. 

3. Nehemiah’s confession of the sins of his 
people. He was no more blind to the causes 
of their affliction and reproach than he was 
to their condition. Their sins were before 
him day and night. He spoke of corrupt 
dealing and broken laws, of dishonor to God 
and to the principles which the nation had 
professed to defend. 

But he was no mere impassioned critic of 
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his people. He shared their guilt, and he 
made his confession specific, ‘‘I and my fa- 
ther’s house have sinned.”’ The true patriot 
does not think his nation perfect even when 
t is most honored. But he never stands 
part from it to condemn it even when he 
udges it most guilty. He never curses it 
while he praises its foes. Those who are 
uttering maledictions against the man whom 
the majority of this nation have chosen to be 
its head, while they declare that the leader 
against our armies.is worthy to rank with 
Washington and Lincoln, may be sincere, but 
they are not patriots. 

4. Nehemiah’s prayer for his people. He 
holds unfalteringly his faith that God keeps 
covenant and mercy with them that love him 
and keep his commandments. He believes 
that when the people of God have done the 
worst they could do if they turn again to 
keep his commandments they can claim his 
promise. God had said that if they tres- 
passed against him he would scatter them 
abroad, and he had done so. They were 
spread through Persia and Babylon and Syria 
and Egypt, under foreign rule. But he had 
also declared that if they returned to him he 
would gather them out of the remotest places 
and bring them again to Jerusalem, to the 
temple where he had disclosed his presence. 
This promise the young courtier pressed on 
God in continual prayer. Once he had re- 
deemed them out of Egypt. He never could 
finally cast them off. 

Faith in God, faith in his country and the 
exercise of that faith to bring his nation into 
peace. with God make the patriot. No one 
who prays for his country will abuse it. And 
no sane men who seeks glory for his country 
will be indifferent to the fear of God for it. 

5. Nehemiah’s prayer for himself. Hecould 
not have prayed as he did for his people if he 
had not determined to devote himself te bring 
them back again into such relation with God 
that they could claim the divine promise, He 
was ready to lay his wealth, his official posi- 
tion and his life on the altar of his country. 
Therefore, the one thing he asked for himself 
was that he might have opportunity to serve 
successfully. The favor of the king of Persia 
was the first step to the restoration of Jeru- 
salem. His one petition was that he might 
win that man’s support. 

The patriot does not despise his possessions 
because he is ready to sacrifice them for the 
public good. Nehemiah valued his office more 
than ever now that he could use it to restore 
Jerusalem. He might have abandoned it 
recklessly and rushed off to Jerusalem alone, 
after he had asked God to give him success. 
But he devoted his intelligence as well as his 
possessions to the service of his nation. 

Nehemiah is one of the most admirable and 
lovable of Jewish heroes. No wonder that 
the king loved him and his people obeyed 
him, and fought and worked under his leader- 
ship with all their might. He is imitable as 
well as admirable. American citizens to- 
day can have the character of this noble Jew- 
ish patriot, and can serve their country as 
acceptably to God as he did. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 29-Nov. 4. How to Make Religion 
Winsome. Ps. 145; Matt. 5:-1-16; 1 Pet. 2: 
9-12. 

By illustrating it as a means of doing good, as a 
source of present happiness, as an assurance of fu- 
ture blessedness. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





At once is twaghours and a half. —Beottieh 
Proverb. ~- “ 
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The Opening Educational Year 


in Washington 


Of the four institutions in the Pacific North- 
west which appealed to friends East and West 
for financial aid, Puget Sound Academy 
opened this fall with a fu!l corps of instruc- 
tors and an enrollment of over forty students, 
more than half of them inthe regular academic 
courses. Rev. E. R. Loomis is principal. 
Woodcock Academy, Rev. W. L. Dawson, 
principal, began with a registration of twenty- 
two, of whom fifteen take Latin and kindred 
studies. The academy buildings have been 
renovated and otherwiserepaired. Twoassist- 
ants, and more if needed, will help the 
principal in the work of instruction. Eells 
Academy, Prof. W. 8. Davis, principal, began - 
the year with thirty-five earnest young men 
and women and the academy well organized. 

Whitman College did not quite meet the 
hopes of President Penrose by beginning the 
work of the new year in the new buildings. 
Bat it is now hoped that the dormitory may be 
opened in October and the Memorial Building 
a month or so later. The enrollment was 
thirty-three per cent. larger than ever, thirty- 
four in the college classes, six of them seniors, 
and seventy-seven in the academic course, 
besides other departments. The students 
come from as far as Eastern Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana. Whitman draws from a 
large territory, in which it is doing the only 
distinctly college work. Its success proves 
its right to ask for continued support. A 
little more is needed to complete the dormi- 
tory and something for furnishing rooms. A 
library is greatly needed. The institution is 
worthy of generous support. A. J. B. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
OOM PAUL’S PEOPLE 


Just at present a sketch of the Boers of 
South Africa is peculiarly timely. This par- 
ticular one is from the pen of Mr. H. C. Hille- 
gas, who apparently is an American, and who 
has made a careful personal study of the 
Transvaal region and its environment and of 
the character and history of President Kruger 
and his nation. The author’s sympathies in 
the present struggle are chiefly with the 
Boers. And whatever the justice of the sit- 
uation may be—and we incline to agree with 
the author’s views—he makes it apparent 

_that the English are destined, in the event of 

war, to have a long and severe struggle upon 
their hands, which can be decided in their fa- 
vor only by reason of their overwhelming re. 
sources. It is probable that they can win 
only by exhausting the Boers, and that will 
not be easy. He describes the natural scen- 
ery and the history of the Transvaal region, 
the successive migrations of the Boers and 
their settlement where they are, their sim- 
ple, sturdy, practical and eminently religious 
character, their intense patriotism, their sa- 
gacity, especially that of Oom Paul, as they 
call President Kruger, in diplomacy, their en- 
terprise ever since the Jameson raid in mak- 
ing ready for the war which they felt to be in- 
evitable and their success in fortifying the 
approaches to their country and in preparing 
for the mobilization of their forces in such 
fashion as to render it almost impossible to 
take them by surprise and very difficult, to 
say the least, to overcome them. 

The secret of the international difficulty 
seems to lie in two facts. One is the deter- 
mination of the Outlanders, that is, the non- 
Boer element in the population, which in 
some places, such as Johannesburg, is very 
large, t» secure for themselves not only polit- 
ical rights but political control. There is 
some justification for their demand in the 
facts tha: they have been until lately taxed 
almost without representation, and that they 
do not at present enjoy a proportionately 
large share of irflaenee in public affairs. On 
the other hand, it is equally true that they 
went to the Transvaal knowing the conditions 
of its political life, and that their domination 
means the immediate and inevitable overthrow 
of the Boer power and probably the Boer 
government. It is natural that the Boer set- 
tlers, who built up the country and who have 
a stake there, should wish to retain contro! 
rather than surrender power toa miscellane- 
ous multitude of English, Americans, Ger- 
mans, French and Italians who happen to be 
numerically in, or almost in, the majority, but 
who make no secret of the fact that they are 
in the region merely to make their fortunes as 
quickly as possible and return to their native 
lands. 

The other fact is the overweening ambition, 
the imperious recklessness of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, who schemed almost successfully to 
create a revolt against the Boers at the time 
of the famous Jameson raid, but whose 
schemes ended in disgraceful failure; who 
then attempted to undermine the prosperity 
of the Transvaal by “booming” Rhodesia, 
and who, upon the failure of that region to at- 
tract and hold any great number of colonists 
and to become in any important sense a rival 
of the Transvaal, resumed his project of get- 
ting possession by force of the Transvaal 
country. He is believed to have been schem- 
ing diligently and with much success to in- 
volve the British government and the Boers 
in war, feeling confident that the immediate 
outcome will be an English victory and the 
later result a union of the South African 
states in a confederacy, of which he himself 
can become the president. Mr. Hillegas does 
jastice to Mr, Rhodes’s many amiable and 
brilliant qualitier, but exposes with merciless 
frankness the,ipwardness of his political 
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machinations, and many readers will sympa- 
thize with his feeling that an anti- Boer war on 
the part of the British has no sufficient. justifi- 
cation and will be, whatever its result, un- 
righteous in its inception. It should be added 
that this opinion is held by a very large num- 
ber, if not an actual majority, of Englishmen, 
and the war if entered upon—as we write the 
news comes of its outbreak-—will be in spite 
of their protests and without their approval. 
The volume is a careful study of the Boer 
country and government and of the present 
political situation. It is enlightening and in- 
teresting in a high degree. [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) 

* GENERAL FORREST 


This book is much too large for its theme. 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, the famous 
Southern cavalry leader in the War of the 
Rebellion, was a gallant officer. Perhaps he 
was unsurpassed in bravery and he was en- 
dowed with such rare abilities that he became 
a general of conceded eminence, and, had he 
had a military training, he might have become 
far more distinguished. But he was not greater 
than a number of other officers in either army. 
His biographer, Dr. J. A. Wyeth, is so en- 
thusiastic an admirer of General Forrest that 
he lacks something of the sense of proportion. 
His book is a striking illustration of hero- 
worship and on much too elaborate a scale. 
Its story could have been told more effectively 
in half of its 656 pages. 

Out of its superabundance of statement and 
its exuberance of diction—for Dr. Wyeth loves 
to roll out his sentences at sonorous length— 
the reader can gather the outline of a busy, 
useful, high-minded and brilliant career. 
Forrest was not a trained soldier and knew it 
and appreciated his lack. But few trained 
soldiers equaled him and still fewer surpassed 
him in natural aptness for the perception and 
execution of military affairs, in resourcefal- 
ness, in untiring enorgy, in dashing, yet not 
always reckless, boldness. He had a tremen- 
dous influence over his own troops and was 
one of the most difficult of foes for the Union 
leaders to locate, understand and outwit. 
Such affectionate tributes as this volume, al- 
though they lack something of the impartiality 
of exact history, possess a counterbalancing 
glow of friendliness and fervor of description 
which are worth a great deal in revealing just 
what a given hero has seemed to be. 

In a word Dr. Wyeth’s book, although de- 
ficient in some important qualities of a proper 
biography, is so richly endowed with others 
that we cannot help likingit. It is illustrated 
freely with portraits of Confederate officers. 
(Harper Bros. $4 00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Rev. Dr. Charles Caverno, in The Ten Words 
{Pilgrim Press. $1.00], has published a series 
of sermons upon the Ten Commandments. 
They are finely adapted to impress the mean- 
ing of the divine injunctions upon the reader 
and to stimulate him to practical and more 
valuable Christian service. They are well 
written and must have been impressive to 
those who heard them delivered.——Four lit- 
tle volumes appear in the tasteful series called 
the What Is Worth While Series [T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 35 cents each). Two of them are 
by the late Henry Drummond, and are en- 
titled, respectively, the Programme of Chris- 
tianity and the City Without a Church. A 
third is The Passing cf Self, by Prof. J. F. 
Genung, and the fourth is The Charm of 
Jesus, by Dr. Gustav Zart. They are brief 
bat pithy, and finely suited to promote genu- 
ine and practical piety. 

Nine of the addresses delivered at North- 
field by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan have been 
gathered into a little volume, The True Esti- 
mate of Life [F. H. Revell Co. 30 cents). 
These exhibit the author’s well-known power 
of expressing religious truth simply, tenderly 
and effectively. They have an unusaal qual- 
ity of directness and pertinence. —- With God 
in the World [Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00) 
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contains a series of papers by Rev. 0. H. 
Brent. They discuss such themes as Friend. 
ship with God, The Church in Prayer, The 
Inspiration of Responsibility, etc., and are 
good examples of vigorous thinking and felic. 
itous expression as well as of sincere spirit. 
ual purpose, 

In Christ Our Creditor [F. H. Revell Co, 
50 cents}, by N. L. Rigby, which has reached 
its second edition, is an argument in favor of 
giving the tenth of one’s income to God. It is 
an excellent presentation of that side of the 
subject. But the book is an attempt to apply 
Jewish law to Christian society and we do 
not indorse it. Nevertheless all interested in 
the subject will be enlightened and instructed 
by reading it.—Pres. J. G. K. McClure 
never fails to give his readers strong thought 
admirably expressed. His little volume, The 
Great Appeal [F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents), 
discusses the claims of the gospel upon the 
intellect, heart, conscience, morals, imagina- 
tion, self-interest and will, and is an admir- 
able book to put into the hands of young peo- 
ple. 

A series of six sermons by Evangelist M. B. 
Williams is gathered in a little book, Jf Any 
Man Will, and Other Sermons [F. H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents]. They are practical and collo- 
quial as well as fervent. ——Christian Science 
and Other Superstitions [Century Co. 50 cents} 
contains a number of essays by Dr. J. M. 
Backley, and its papers are selected chapters 
from Faith Healing, Christian Science and 
Kindred Phenomena. The author has made 
careful and conscientious study of the differ- 
ent branches of his subject, and has been 
convinced of the comparative worthlessness 
of these forms of so-called religious belief, 
and discusses and condemns them without 
unfairness, but with conspicuous vigor and 
impressiveness. 


STORIES 


If Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker [Century Co. $5.00] be not the best 
purely American novel yet written, a claim 
which many make for it, certainly it comes 
very close to its foremost competitors for that 
honor. We gave our readers an expression of 
our very high opinion of it when it first ap- 
peared, and we are glad now to recall their 
attention to it in a new edition beautifully 
printed and bound and illustrated with many 
reproductions of old prints and manuscripts, 
photogravares from drawings by Howard 
Pyle and pictures of modern scenery. [n this 
form its original excellence is greatly en- 
hanced and the delight which it furnished its 
readers cannot fail to be increased. It ought 
to be one of the most popular of holiday gifts. 

It is California life which is outlined in 
A Drama in Sunshine |Macmillan Co. $1.50), 
by H. A. Vachell. It is a spirited story of 
ambition, love and tragedy and not improba- 
bly falthfal to facts in the stirring and pic 
turesque development of the region where its 
scene is laid. The author excels in the draw- 
ing of character of different types and has 
written a striking and more than ordinarily 
readable story, even if it be somewhat de- 
pressing at times. It teaches some whole 
some lessons. 

Lend a Hand [(F¥. H. Revell Co. 30 cents) is 
another of Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s little books, 
containing a short but graphic story relating 
in part to Chautauqua experiences, and up- 
lifting, not to say religious, in itsinflaence. It 
will add to the author’s hold upon the reading 
public. 

Plantation Pageants (Houghton, Mifilin & 
Co. $2.00] is a new book by Joel Chandler 
Harris, in which is a series of stories based 
upon fancy quite as much as upon facts, rich 
in the author’s characteristic genial humor and 
entertaining in many ways. It is admirably 
suited for a holiday gift.——Miss Wilkins’s 
The Jamesons [Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 
cents), which we noticed in a different edition 
some time ago, is out in a tasteful little pocket 
volume, finely printed and sure to be liked. 
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JUVENILE 


The rush of holiday books has set in early. 
One of the first volumes is Captain of the 
Cadets. (Pilgrim Press. $1.25), by I. T. 
Thurston. It describes the successful efforts 
of a poor boy to obtain an education and is 
full of life and fun as well as of the most im- 
portant moral lessons. It is breezy and en- 
tertaining throughout and inculcates its teach- 
ings more by suggestion than by direct utter- 
ances. It cannot fail to be a favorite,——A 
Jersey Boy in the Revolution (Houghton, 
Miffln & Co. $1.50] is by E. T. Tomlinson. 
The many readers of his earlier books will 
relish this. It deals with historic facts in a 
free but not unfair manner and is a stirring 
tale, animated throughout by a lofty patriot- 
ism and a stardy manliness. 

A volume of the Young Kentuckians’ series 
is On General Thomas's stoff [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $125), by B. A. Dunn. This, too, is 
an illustration of the successful use of his- 
torical material drawn from the War of the 
Rebellion in the form of a story. It is a se- 
quel to the volume called General Nelsou’s 
Scout. It deals with one of the darkest peri- 
ods of the war and does justice, we are glad to 
see, to the high character of the Confederate 
General Morgan, who often has been misun- 
derstood by Northern writers. It is a bright 
and captivating book.—Another story by 
Kirk Munro, a tale of the Spanish-American 
war, is Forward March (Harper & Bros. 
$1.50). It makes effective use of familiar 
scenes and facts, and its young readers will 
not lay it aside readily until it has been fin- 
ished. . 

Under Otis in the Philippines [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25], by Edward Stratemeyer, belongs 
to the Old Glory series, and gives a good idea 
of military life as it is being lived in that 
region, although the author does not shrink at 
sensationalism nowand then. But war is full 
of excitement and we do not know that he 
has gone beyond what is warranted. The 
story is similar in style to his earlier works. 
—A true tale of a boy’s adventures in the far 
West is Cattle Ranche to College [Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $1.50] by Russell Doubleday. 
It deals with events of a quarter of a century 
ago, and, in addition to being founded upon 
fact, is a lively and entertaining book, full of 
vivid pictures of real life and freely and ex- 
cellently illustrated. This should be one of 
the most popular juveniles of the year. 

Quicksilver Sue [Century Co. $1.00] is by 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards. The fine work which 
she has done for children, especially girls, in 
her earlier werks is repeated here. The story 
which she tells is admirable in its character, 
manner and influence, and little girls will 
prize it.—Another story for the little girls 
belongs to the Little Prudy’s Children series. 
Itis Wee Lucy’s Secret [Lee & Shepard. 75 
cents], by Sophie May. It continues the 
familiar and popular set of stories in the 
author’s characteristic and delightful manner. 

An Undivided Union [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] 
is the latest addition to the Blue and Gray on 
Land series. The series was begun and long 
continued by the late Oliver Optic, and it has 
been completed by his natural successor, Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer, who in style and concep- 
tion resembles him more than any other current 
writer. The outline of this book and much 
of the material were left by Oliver Optic, and 
Mr. Stratemeyer has done a good piece of 
work in finishing it. It has the merits and 
defects with which the readers of Oliver 
Optic’s books are familiar.— The Brownies 
Abroad (Century Co. $1.50], by Palmer Cox, 
came out a year ago and is reissued. ‘The 
poetry is characteristic and the pictures even 
more so. The older readers who take up the 
book are quite as likely to read it through and 
reread it with growing interest and enjoy- 
ment as any of their younger friends. Itisa 
unique genius, indeed, which has originated 
the Brownie books, and they fully deserve 
their immense popularity. 

The St. Nicholas Christmas Book [Century 
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Co. $1.50] contains stories, poems and pic- 
tures which have appeared in St. Nicholas 
and which are now grouped again in this vol- 
ume most effectively. The miscellany is de- 
lightfal in every respect, and those who have 
not preserved their copies of St. Nicholas and 
do not have access to the annual bound vol- 
umes will find many of the treasures of the 
different issues between these covers. 


MORE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


We are very giad to see in the current num- 
ber of the Bibliotheca Sacra the fine portrait 
and the appreciative and sympathetic account 
of Theodore D. Woolsey, formerly president 
of Yale University. He was one of the great- 
est of American educators, indeed, one of the 
greatest Americans in our history, although 
he was so modest that the world never has 
done full justice to his abilities or his charac- 
ter. But the Yale men who came in contact 
with him during his long service of the uni- 
versity know well that he had few peers. 
This sketch is by Prof. Jacob Cooper and is 
a@ most graceful piece of work, restrained yet 
appreciative. It renders a permanent service 
to the cause of American education and to hu- 
manity. Its final sentence, which sums up so 
much in so little, deserves to be quoted. 
“Few men have done more or better work; 
none have been more loved than Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey.” This paper is followed 
by one by the late Dr. S. C. Bartlett about 
Ruprecht on the Pentateuch, a fine piece of 
critical. work. Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., 
asks and answers the question, Is Paul a Com- 
petent Witness? having reference to the per- 
son and redemptive work of Christ. Rev. 
A. E. Thompson describes Government and 
Atonement and makes forcibly the point that 
God’s government is not a republic but an ab- 
solute monarchy. Rev. F. C. Woods sets 
forth the New Testament idea of salvation. 
One of the most significant articles contains 
letters of John McLean to John Teesdale, 
written between 1846 and 1859 and edited by 
Dr. William Salter, which are full of personal 
and public interest. There also is a valuable 
paper by Z. 8. Holbrook on the Philippine 
question, which is a sane and practical discus- 
sion worthy of careful attention, as also is the 
paper on America and the Far East, by Rev. 
W. B. Forbush. 

In The Forum such topics come up for dis- 
cussion as This Year’s Elections and the 
Presidential Election, by Senator Burrows; 
The Present Outlook for Currency, by Comp- 
troller of the Currency Dawes; The Sunday 
Question, by Dean Farrar—taking a sensible 
and manly view of the theme and urging that 
it would be nothing less than a national mis- 
fortune should Sunday become more and more 
sectarian. A. M. Lowe discusses Russia, 
England and the United States, expressing 
certain suspicions of the trustworthiness of 
Russian motives and conduct toward our- 
selves. Mr. S. H. Emmens, president of thé 
Liquid Air Company, answers objections 
made by Prof. E. H. Hall, in the August is- 
sue of The Forum, to the value of liquid air 
asa motive power. A Century’s Labor Leg- 
islation in France, a study and characteriza- 
tion, is by W. B. Scaife, and The Relation of 
Egypt to the Transvaal is outlined by J. G. 
Whitely. Another valuable paper is Social 
Progress and Race Degeneration, by Prof. 
F. A. Fetter. 

Captain Mahan leads off in the North Amer- 
ican Review on The Peace Conference and 
the Moral Aspects of War, pointing out both 
the importance of arbitration and the dangers 
of advocating it indiscriminately. The next 
paper, In the Clutch of the Harpy Powers, 
by R. M. Johnston, is strongly condemnatory 
of the Peace Conference and its results. A 
Transvaal View of the South African Ques- 
tion is supplied by Dr. F. V. Engleburg, 
editor of the Pretoria Volksstem. Other 
papers are on The Present Literary Situation 
in France, by Henry James; The Alaskan 
Boundary, by Prof. J. B. Moore; Some Social 
Tendencies in America, by Bishop Potter; 
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and a Trained Colonial Civil Service, by Prof. 
E. @. Bourne. M. de Blowitz, Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, also writes of 
The French Press and the Dreyfus Case. 

The Review of Reviews gives large spacs 
naturally to the Transvaal difficulties, as well 
as to persons who are prominent in the pub- 
lic life of the present. Its department of car- 
toons is chiefly devoted to the Dreyfus case, 
aud Mr. W. T. Stead contributes a chronic! 
which is unique in style. The Phebe Hears 
Architectural Competition for the Univer 
sity of California is described entertainingly, 
and the number, in al) its miscellaneous de- 
partments, is fully complete. 

Bishop Potter leads off in Appleton’s Pop 
ular Science Monthly with a cuntribution on 
The Help that Harms, a most useful paper 
on the subject of injudicious charity. The 
subject of Reform of Public Charity also is 
treated by Comptroller B. S. Coler. Dr. J. B. 
Huber criticises Christian Science from a 
physician’s point of view quite sharply. 
There is a sketch of Prof. William Pepper 
and a portrait by L. R. Harley, and the other 
contents of the number are in keeping with 
the high quality of those already named. 

The Water Front of New York is the sub- 
ject of the first article in Scribner’s, by J. L. 
Williams, and a very striking paper is an 
autobiographical sketch of Mrs. John Drew, 
with an introduction by her son. Mr. D. L. 
Elmendort’s article on Telephotography is an 
explanation of one of the most recent and 
conspicuous advances of modern science. 
Joel Chandler Harris supplies two of the 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann, and the 
letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by 
Sidney Colvin, are continued. E. M. Royle 
has a paper on The Vaudeville Theater, and 
there are several excellent stories and poems. 

Love Across the Lines, by H. S. Edwards, 
is the novelette in the current Lippincott’s, 
and Mr. Zangwill supplies a paper on Zivnism, 
Mrs. John Lane one on the home of Gilbert 
White of Selbourne, Ignota one on Scottish 
Sport and Autumn House Parties, and among 
the poems is one by Paul L. Dunbar. Much 
interest is being centered upon Representative 
Henderson of Iows, who is likely to be the 
next speaker of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the National Magazine Mr. 
Chapple describes Mr. Henderson and Mr. R. 
G. Valentine supplies a discriminating and 
well balanced criticism of Victor Hugo in His 
Letters. Rev. Peter MacQueen furnishes 
reminiscences of Manila and that region en- 
titled, Around the World with the Flag. 
Frank Putnam discusses Edwin Markham’s 
Mission as a Poet. The other contribations 
are diversified and interesting. 

Cassell’s is as readable as usual, and its 
principal features are M. C. Salomon’s paper 
on Arthur Wing Pinero, the Man and the 
Dramatist, and Ladies as Miniature Painters, 
by Leily Bingen. Otherwise it consists chiefly 
of short and spirited storles.——The Puritan 
has a complete story, Their Full Right, by Ian 
Maclaren; Personal Reminiscences, by Dr. 
J. G. Rogers; a sermon by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, 
an illustrated article by Alexander Gammie 
on Free Church Union in Scotland, and vigor- 
ous papers on The Modern Stage and on 
Trusts.— 3t. Nicholas, of course, has its 
Dewey article and is given over to entertain- 
ing material rather more than is sometimes 
true. It is bright and vivacious and charm- 
ingly illustrated as always. 


NOTES 

— Mr. J. M. Barrie is not to stand for Par- 
liament after all. 

—— Thomas Nelson Page has written a 
Christmas story which the Scribners are to 
publish. 

—— Nobody seems to appear yet to try to fill 
the niche in literature which the death of 
William Black left vacant. 

—— The two promised volumes of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s correspondence will in- 
clude more than 450 of his letters. 
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—— Mr. John Morley’s greatest difficulty in 
writing his Life of Gladstone is to deal with 
the enormous mass of material which exists. 

—— “Josiah Flynt,” the student and author 
of tramp life, really is Mr. Frank Willard. He 
isa nephew of Miss Frances E. Willard, who 
for so many years kept a famous school for 
girls in Troy, N. Y. 


—— Miss Braddon, the novelist, began writ- 
ing her stories thirty-seven years ago. She 
has written steadily and the quality of her 
work has improved, and the public never has 
grown tired of her books. 


— Kipling’s poem, Let us Now Praise 
Famous Men, introductory to his new book, 
Stalky & Co., was an afterthought and did not 
get into its proper place in a part of the first 
edition of the book. If it had been omitted 
wholly nobody would have been much the 
worse off. 


— An English innovation isa bill giving 
copyright for eighteen hours within the Brit- 
ish Islands to exclusive foreign news pub- 
lished ina newspaper. This will protect the 
journal which has paid for its own fresh news 
frum having its rivals steal for their second 
and subsequent editions that which it printed 
in its first. ‘The bill is due largely to the 
efforts of the London Times. 
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The inauguration of Dr. G. E. McLean as 
president of Iowa University marks a new 
era in the history of that institution. In turn- 
ing over to the new president the keys anda 
copy of the Bible Governor Shaw said: “I 
deliver to you a copy of the Holy Bible, which 
alone contains infallible standards of human 
life and conduct. Church and state are wisely 
separated in this country, and for this and 
other reasons the State University of Iowa 
should not be denominational nor sectarian in 
its character or its teachings; but it should, 
nevertheless, be religious and moral in both. 
The youth who gather here for instruction will 
be largely from Christian homes, and it should 
be a matter of prime consideration with you, 
and with all others connected herewith, to 
return them broadened and enriched intellec- 
tually, strengthened and well preserved phys- 
ically, in no measure crippled in morals and 
with their faith in the religion which they 
learned at their mother’s knee in no manner 
undermined by anything they shall acquire 
here.” These were noble words, and the 


. friends of Christian education honor the gov- 


ernor for them. The president’s address also 
_ was in good taste: 





26 October 1899 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 5-11. A New Name. 
20-29; Rev. 2: 17. 

Identity and name are so knit together thet 
when the latter is lost or dishonored the fcr. 
mer suffers correspondingly. It is a crown. 
ing disgrace of a career of crime when jp 
penal institutions a man is no longer known 
by his name but byanumber. Weare not re. 
sponsible for the names with which we start 
in life, but we are responsible for that which 
comes to be in time associated with the name, 
Many a man has outgrown the odium of an 
unfortunate name, and many another has 
dragged an hunorable name down to the dust 
with him. It is worth much toa boy or gir] 
to wear a name around which gather noble 
traditions. There are certain New England 
names the mention of which suggests first. 
class scholarship, or integrity and success 
fairly earned in the commercial world. | 
know a minister who constantly holds before 
his large family of boys the glory and dignity 
inhering in the family name and strives 
thereby to spur them on to keep it unstained. 


Gen, 82: 





In God’s dealings with men, as our Scrip. 
ture passages show, it is his way to substitute 
for a bad or a meaningless name one full of the 
best significance. It would be an interesting 
Biblical study to search the Scriptures to dis- 
cover how many such changes were made, 
If we study each case closely, we shall find 
that there was nothing arbitrary in God’s ac- 
tion. There was something in the man to jus- 
tify the change. You cannot change the rep- 
utation of a hotel, for instance, simply by 
giving it a new and high-sounding name. 
You cannot re-establish a yacht in popular 
favor simply by renaming her without at the 
same time thoroughly renovating her and im- 
proving her sailing qualities. God never con- 
fers a new name until he finds a new man, one 
responsive to his leadings, obedient to his in- 
stractions, plastic to his hand. 





And God’s way also is to substitute fora 
good name a better one. It is a great thing 
to be a servant of the Lord Jesus, so great 
that Paul was willing to call himself a galley 
slave of his Redeemer. But Christ carries 
us on to a further point and says, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth I call you not servants but friends.” 
All through the New Testament times the 
followers of the Lord were receiving, because 
they had earned them, better and more sig- 
nificant names. From being disciples and 
followers they became the friends and the 
saints of Christ. But it was all due to the 
fact that the transforming process was going 
forward mightily in their inward lives. 
Simon, by his toils and sufferings, was justi- 
fying the right to be called Peter. John was 
growing in beauty of life and in time it came 
to be the natural thing to call him the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. 





“Which no one knoweth but he that receiv- 
eth it’”’—so says our Scripture. And does it 
not point to the fact that in time the respon- 
sive soul is brought into exceptionally inti- 
mate relations to its Lord? Human beings 
who love each other often use terms of én- 
dearment not understood by the outside 
world. Their use is reserved for the most 
sacred and private moments of life. Into 
them is compressed the deepest possible af- 
fection. They are fragrant with the holiest 
memories. They are the product of great 
common experiences of joy and of hope. Not 
otherwise is it in our relations to God, who 
not only knoweth us each by name, but is 
ready to bestow upon us a name that shal! be 
all our own, recalling some signal moment 
when he met us in the way and which, a3 we 
hear it from time to time, may spur us OD 
to love him more perfectly and serve him 
more aeceptably. 
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FROM THE PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL BY SAMUEL COOPER, 


IN SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


you even tell how he died ? 


Reading history is delightful when it can be 


- | taken asa recreation. The Century Magazine has 


and in 


able. 





printed some of the greatest histories of our time, 


1900 it will follow them with a superbly 


illustrated life of Oliver Cromwell, written by the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., than whom there 
is nO One more competent to treat Cromwell in the 
spirit of the end of the nineteenth century. 
Morley is the authorized biographer of Gladstone, 
and his work as a historian is well known. 

The illustrations of the history will be remark- 


Mr. 


Besides original drawings by well-known 


artists, there will be valuable unpublished portraits, 
permission to reproduce which has been given by 
Her Majesty the Queen, and by the owners of 
some of the most famous collections in Europe. 

Why not make this your serious reading for 
1900, remembering, too, that it is only one of 
scores of good things in The Century ? 


Begin your subscription with November. 


AN you teil, offhand, in just what century Cromwell was born? Can 








The November Century 


in which the Cromwell history opens, is 
one of the most beautiful numbers of a 
magazine ever issued, printed in colors, 
the cover designed by Ernest Haskell. 

It contains the first instalment of **The 
Biography ot a Grizzly,’’ the most im- 
portant work of Ernest Seton«-Thomp- 
son, the author of ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” strikingly illustrated by the au- 
thor. 

‘*The rn ofa Quack,”’’ 
the serial story by Dr. S. Weir Mit- 
chell, begins in this issue, a curious psy- 
chological study, full of humor and enter- 
tainment. 

Mark Twain furnishes a chapter from 
the autobiography which it was said re- 
cently he was working on and would hold 
back for a hundred years. 

Captain Joshua Slocum’s ‘‘Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World’? is 
one of the hits of the magazine year. In 
the November Century Captain Slocum 
describes his callat Juan Fernandez and 
his visit with the family of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Samoa, 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ Military Prepared- 
ness and Unpreparedness,” and Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard writes of ‘“The 
Forgotten Millions.” There are three 
unusually strong stories (all of them illus- 
trated), and a most entertaining article 
illustrated, on ** Wagner from Behind 
the Scenes,’’ describing “ scenery that 
acts,” 

Buy it on any news-stand (price 35 cents), 
cr begin a year's subscription with this 
November number, remittizg #4.00 to the 
publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York, 
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In and Around New York 


Revival Tokens in Brooklyn 

There may be, as Dr. John F. Carson says, 
half a million or more people in Brooklyn who 
never go to church, but the other half-million 
are by no means indifferent to the Christian 
work and worship. Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan was in the city last week, and two of the 
largest auditoriums, the Central Congrega- 
tional and the Central Presbyterian, would 
not hold the people. Congregations more in 
sympathy with a speaker are seldom found. 
No one was there, apparently, to hear a Lon- 
don celebrity. On a week morning Mr. Mor- 
gan spoke to ministers, and 200 listened. His 
message was Christ and the Holy Spirit. On 
Friday Mr. Moody came to the Marcy Avenue 
Baptist Church. It is not far from the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, and yet Mr. Morgan could 
see not a vacant seat or scarcely a bit of aisle 
space any more than could Mr. Moody. Very 
active in the work are Dr. Behrends, Dr. 
Hillis and others. Mr. Moody is to spend 
some time in the borough. Last Sunday he 
preached for Dr. Gregg at the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Church. A committee, on which Re- 
formed, Baptist and the other bodies already 
mentioned are represented, has in charge the 
plans for maintaining and increasing the in- 
terest. The churches of the borough were 
rarely before so aroused at so early date. Lay- 
men are taking hold with pastors, and a cam- 
paign as carefully planned as would be a mili- 
tary one is to be prosecuted. 


‘ir. Morgan’s Conference With the Ministers 

Two hundred and fifty ministers greeted 
Mr. Morgan last Saturday night at Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Dr. Jefferson read a part of 
the fourth chapter of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, and Mr. Morgan in his address thereon 
made these points: There is danger of a re- 
bound, not in the Roman or the Anglican 
minister but in the Protestant minister, who 
increasingly is in danger of undervaluing the 
priestly office. In proportion as this under- 
valuation comes to be a habit, so grows the 
danger of carelessness in exercising the gift 
mentioned by St. Paul. A man is a minister 
because he has received gifts, not because the 
local chureh goes through a ceremony of ordi- 
nation. He did not thank any one for an 
ordination that came to him through a human 
line: he got his ordination direct from Christ. 
No man can be a bit of each, apostle, prophet, 
evangelist and preacher. An evangelist is to 
zo out, a pastor to teach those whom the 
evangelist bringsin. If pastor and evangelist 
will recognize the distinct gift of each, there 
will be less quarreling between them and 
fewer demands from churches that one man 
be both. He believes in Christian perfection, 
but that does not mean that he is a perfec- 
tionist. A minister can influence others only 
so far as he himself has gone. Mr. Morgan 
was suffering to some extent from over-exer- 
tion, but gave a quite different address in Man- 
hattan from the one given in Brooklyn, and 
both such as will have, it is predicted, a 
marked influence upon the uplift work con- 
templated in this city during the next few 
weeks, 


Last Sunday’s Notable Services 

Dr. John Hall’s great church was filled three 
times, gallery and all, last Sunday with con- 
gregations as much in earnest as were those 
of Brooklyn last week. The same is true of 
the Tabernacle, Dr. Jefferson’s congregation 
showing little loss at his evening service after 
the two great occasions of morning and after- 
noon. In the Fifth Avenue Charch the first 
two sermons were by Rev. Dr. N. Audley 
Ross, pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., who is admittedly 
one of the three or four men whom the con- 
gregation will consider at what is now ex- 
pected to bean early date. He is a North of 
Ireland Scotchman, educated in Belfast, a Doc- 
tor of Laws, large of body and of voice, and 
recogniz-d as one of the leaders of the Pres- 





byterian Church in England. Hemadeavery 
favorable impression. The evening sermon, 
at an unusual hour in this church, was 
preached by Campbell Morgan, who had 
preached twice before at the Tabernacle, and 
showed only a few signs of the strain of his 
wonderfal labors of the last three months. 
These meetings eonfessedly found an evan- 
gelistic atmosphere, helped not a little by the 
tent meetings of the summer. Presbyterian 
ministers are to have a three-day “retreat” 
early next month, conducted by Dr. Maltbie D. 
Babcock of Baltimore, and immediately after- 
ward services are to be started in no fewer 
than nine different parts of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, all nine lasting nightly from Nov. 
12 to Dec. 10. If the Brooklyn campaign is to 
be as aggressive as a military one, the Man- 
hattan one is to be not less so. 


The American Crowd 

Without setting out to do it the recent 
Dewey celebration in this city furnished a 
strong argument that the world is growing 
better. Advantage was taken of the fact 
that several hundred thousand persons—some 
said two millions—were to be in New York, a 
not unattractive place, to help celebrate a joy- 
ous event, and advance instructions were 
given to four observant men, stationed on 
different days and nights in different parts of 
the city, to note the conditions about them. 
Drinking places and other places were, of 
course, wide open, and the public did not 
know it was watched. The four observant 
men mentioned were not told of each other’s 
mission. And yet all of the four, speaking in- 
dependently, reported that they scarcely saw a 
man under the influence of strong drink; not 
one saw a disturbance resulting from a quarrel, 
and only one reported having witnessed an 
arrest. In the vicinity of the City Hall on 
Saturday night the crowds were so great that 
getting about was impossible; streets, parks 
and sidewalks were standing full. A great 
national event was being rejoiced over. Yet 
a better mannered crowd is rarely seen. 
That is an actual test of public conduct taken 
unawares. Is it not in advance of anything 
possible torecord before? New York’s guests 
on the occasion came from every part of the 
country. Why does the incident not prove 
that the country is growing better, in one re- 
spect at least? 


In Honor of Dr. Abbott 

The reception which Plymouth Church ten- 
dered to Dr. Abbott last week was a great oc- 
casion. The only one marring feature was 
the absence of Mrs. Abbott on account of ill- 
ness. She is recovering, however. The re- 
ception was under the auspices of Plymouth 
League. To begin with the league held a 
business meeting, and in regular legal style 
the acting judge read a petition praying for 
an order to show cause why a reception should 
not be tendered. The judge called upon the 
young men to oppose it, and the fun began 
when Mr. Shearman took the platform. Apol- 
ogizing for his youth and inexperience, he pro- 
ceeded to oppose the motion on two grounds— 
that there was doubt of Dr. Abbott’s being a 
material person and that his orthodoxy was 
bad. Another interesting feature was a paper, 
Mr. Dooley on Lyman Abbott, written and 
read by Frank Rudd. The famous Dooley 
and his friend Hennessey were made to say 
things that amused the audience. CAMP. 





There has been a pretty strong tendency of 
recent years to introduce into the theological 
curriculam a variety of studies, like pedagogy 
and sociology and empirical psychology, 
which, it is alleged, will make the minister 
more practical and efficient. Without antag- 
onizing that opinion directly, we think that it 
can be shuwao that the studies which Dr. Fair- 
bairn enumerates lie far nearer to the heart of 
the minister’s work. Of course, every one 
would admit that the more a minister knows 
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the better; but the knowledge that is of most 
worth to the minister in the nature of the case 
must be the Bible and Christianity in its his- 
torical and doctrinal developments. If our 
theological students can get that, they have got 
the principal thing that a seminary can give 
them.—7The Watchman. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 20 


Mrs, C. L. Goodell, presiding, read from John 
17 Christ’s prayer for his disciples, showing 
the need of his intercession that they be kept 
in the performance of daily duties, in trials 
and temptations, and also showing the keep- 
ing power of God. 

Miss Cornelia Jadson’s work in Matsuyama, 
Japan, was reported. Her girls’ school has an 
average attendance of 100 and many are lead- 
ing a Christian life, five having- been baptized 
in January. An extract was read from a late 
letter from Miss Colby of Osaka, expressing 
her great sympathy with those who are work- 
ing against so many difficulties at this end of 
the line and speaking of the chief question 
now agitated in Japan, the question of reli- 
gious liberty in the schools. 

Miss Telford, formerly of Japan, spoke of 
Christ’s prayer as including not only us but 
all the heathen world. She told a story of 
Bishop Bickersteth, author of the hymn, 
** Peace, perfect peace.’”” When in Japan at 
the house of a friend being asked to lead the 
evening family devotions he said he knew 
nothing more appropriate to read than the 
Ninety-first Psalm. At midnight came an 
earthquake, followed. by repeated severe 
shocks, and before morning half the house 
was utterly demolished, leaving the other half 
where the bishop’s room was located un- 
harmed. Being asked to lead the morning 
devotions he said he knew nothing more ap- 
propriate to read than the Ninety-first Psalm. 
Miss Telford spoke of her life-Jong friend, 
Miss Helen Isabel Root of Port Byron, N. Y., 
who sailed in company with other mission- 
arieg on the Winifredian on the 18th, under 
appointment for Ceylon, asking prayers for 
her as she enters upon the new work, and for 
missionaries jast,returning to Japan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cary, who leave two children in this 
country, and Mrs. De Forest, who leaves her 
four children as she goes to join Dr. De Forest 
in Sendai. 

Mrs. Schuyler 8S. White, who went to Japan 
eleven years ago as Miss McLellan, expressed 
her disappointment at being obliged to remain 
longer in America after making definite plans 
to return immediately to Japan, her physi- 
cian, Dr. Berry, who faithfully looks after the 
interests of the Japan missionaries, ordering 
Colorado climate for the winter. Mrs. White 
spoke of the uplift which the missionaries re- 
ceive from these Friday meetings as they hear 
of them in their fields and gave an interesting 
illustration of personal power in the story 
which she told of a Japanese young man who, 
meditating suicide, while on the way to in- 
form his foster parents of his intention, was 
attracted by the cheerful face of a missionary 
lady, wondered what it was which made her 
so happy, inquired who she was, went to hear 
her talk in a meeting, accepted gospel truth and 
is now one of the most efficient native helpers. 

Miss Child reported the annual meeting of 
New Hampshire Branch at Hanover, and at- 
tention was again called to the annual meet- 
ing of the board, to be held in Syracuse, Nov. 
1,2. In addition to reports of the various de- 
partments of the work interesting papers will 
be given by Mrs. C. L. Goodell], Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward, and mission fields will be repre- 
sented: Turkey, by Dr. Patrick and Mrs. 
Vaitse; Spain, by Mrs. Gulick; Austria, by 
Mrs. Porter; India, by Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Win- 
sor and Miss Gordon; China, by Mrs, Beach; 
Japan, by Mrs. Gordon and Miss Yegashira; 
other missionaries will be present, and Dr. 
Barton of the American Board will make an 
adress. 
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Notable Occasions in Massachusetts Churches 





The Northbridge Dedication 


Among the several churches which have 
dedicated new homes the past year is the 
Rockdale Church of Northbridge, Mass. It 
was with unusual delight that this people have 
set apart the first church edifice it has ever 
had since its organization, Dec. 30,1879. Here- 
tofore, all services have been conducted in a 
hall. The church was never large in mem- 
bership, as it is situated in a small manufac- 
turing village, but it has many opportunities 
for accomplishing good, being the only Prot- 
estant church in the village. The families in 
the parish change often in a few years. At 
present fifty-two households come under its 
care, 

The pastorate had always been shared with 
Northbridge Center until two years ago, 
when the experiment was tried of having a 
pastor of its own. The plan has proved suc- 
cessful under the lead of Rev. E. M. Bartlett, 
both spiritually and financially, so that it 
was considered prudent to build. Faithful 
efforts in raising money and generous gifts 
from friends have increased a fund begun 
five years ago, and the results are now evident. 

The first floor of the building includes the 
auditorium, ladies’ parlor, pastor’s study and 
classroom. In the basement is a large social 
hall or dining-room, with kitchen and pantry 
conveniences. The total outlay has been $7,500. 

The dedicatory exercises were held on the 
evening of Oct. 10. Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
D. D., of Andover preached the sermon, and 
Rev. J. H. Childs, a former pastor, offered 
the prayer. The wish of the people now is 
that this convenient home may afford the op- 
portunities of even more good than has yet 
been done. 


Hinsdale’s Recent Anniversary 


The centennial of the meeting house at 
Hinsdale, Mass., was celebrated last week 
Sunday. The edifice is the only house of wor- 
ship ever built by this people and it has been 
in use without interruption during the whole 
century. It was erected only five years after 
the organization of the church and four years 
before the organization of the town. 

The sermon read at the centennial was a 
recent discovery of a native of the town who 
chanced to find a volume entitled The Ameri- 
can Preacher, published in 1792 and contain- 
ing two discourses by Rev. Theodore Hinsdale. 
His name stands first upon the roll of the 
church members and he was the preacher at 
the time of organization of the church, admin- 
istered the first communion, and drew up the 
form of creed and covenant. From him the town 
was named. A goodly number of his descend- 
ants from Pittsfield were present at the cen- 
tennial, 


RUCKDALE CHURCH, NOKLHBRIDGE 
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The memb>:2rship of the church has never 
been large but has averaged generally about 200. 





REV. CHARLES H. WILLIAMS 


It has been a remarkably steady-going church. 
Three of the pastorates cover sixty-one years 


of the century. The present, that of Rey, 
J. H. Laird, has been seventeen years long. 
The society has been, and continues to be, 
spoken of as the bearer of the county banner 
in benevolences in proportion to its wealth, 
The Sunday school is remarkable as in times 
past in the proportion of adult members, 
Moreover, the church has taken a just pride 
in its ladies’ societies. 

The property is in excellent repair, the 
house of worship, parsonage and chapel being 
well cared for. 


A New Cambridge Pastor 


Again one of the churches of Greater Boston 
has stepped outside the fold and taken as its 
leader one who has done efficient work elsa- 
where. Thus Wood Memorial Church of 
Cambridge, Mass., begins a new period with 
Rev. C. H; Williams, formerly pastor of a 
Methodist church in South Braintree, and 
terminates an interregnum of about five 
months since the former pastor, Rev. I. W. 
Sneath, left for Franklin. The public in- 
stalling exercises, following the afternoon 
council, occurred last Thursdayevening. The 
service was largely attended. Rev. W. T. Mc- 
Elveen of Shawmut Church, Boston, preached 
the sermon. 

Rev. C. H. Williams was born and brought 
up in Ohio. He attended the public and nor- 
mal schools in that State and taught for three 
years before entering college. He graduated 
from the Ohio Wesleyan University with the 
degree of A. B. in 1894 and entered the School 
of Theology of Boston University in the fall, 
graduating there in 1897 and taking the degree 
of S. T. B. In 1898 he took his A. M. 

Mr. Williams was approbated to preach in 
1887. He filled pulpits during his school work 
as he had opportunity, having served charges 
at Abington, Hanover and South Braintree 
since he came East in 1894. He supplied the 
pulpit at Wood Memorial Church, morning 
and evening, May 28, 1899. A committee from 
the church heard him at his services at South 
Braintree. An informal vote of the church 
was taken and Mr. Williams received almost 
the unanimous vote of those present. He was 
invited to preach again and supplied the pul 
pit July9. He was called immediately and 
accepted the call the first of August, his serv- 
ice beginning with the first sermon as pastor 
Sept. 3. He has been heartily welcomed by 
the church and the city generally to this re- 
sponsible field. 
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Lexington’s Dedication 

On a fall Sunday just about six years ago 
the church in Lexington gathered for the first 
time in its new house of worship. All the 
pills had not been paid and the dedication 
was postponed indefinitely until every out- 
standing demand of that sort had been fully 
* Sunday the glad day came when, free 
from all financial encumbrance, the edifice 
gould be dedicated in the fullest sense. All 
day was devoted to special exercises, for which 
great preparations had been made. 

The pastor, Rev. C. F. Carter, preached the 
morning sermon, and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the 
venerable missionary from Turkey, offered the 
prayer. In the evening greetings from the 
town churches were extended by Rav. C. H. 
Staples of the Unitarian Church, and from 
Woburn Conference by Rev. J. W. Batt. A 
historical address was delivered by Rev. E. G. 
Porter, who is a former pastor. Especially 
attractive features were the fine singing of a 
eghorus, 2 handsome program and the dedica- 
tion hymn and tune composed by Mr. L. J. 
Wing. Efforts for the new house were begun 
under Mr. Porter’s pastorate, and the final 
completion was accomplished while Rev. Ir- 
ving Meredith was pastor. 

The church faces Lexington Common and 
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second year but has already borne rich fruit. 
A beautiful parsonage on the main street has 
been purchased. Harmony, hopefalness, ac- 
tivity and a wide field of usefulness charac- 
terize the present condition. Of the twelve 
faithful pastors who have ministered to the 
church seven have gone to their reward. 
This church has been one of the most liberal 
givers to benevolent societies, its members 
not only remembering them in life but leaving 
large bequests in their wills. c. 





Springfield, ’99 

The annual gathering of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies of Massachusetts was held in 
City Hall, Springfield, last week. The regis- 
tration surpassed any previous year, reaching 
nearly 3,200. The program was excellent and 
the spiritual character marked. Each session 
covered a specific topic, resulting in definite- 
ness and unity. The local committee, headed 
by Rev. S. H. Woodrow, extended ample hos- 
pitality. The formal welcome to the city was 
voiced by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed. 

The year’s work of the societies, as reviewed 
by the secretary, H. N. Lathrop, showed that 
the union has gained 133 members since the 
last annual meeting and that 1,082 have united 
with the churches. The present enrollment is 





HANCOCK CHURCH, LEXINGTON 


is built of field stone, the walls doubtless con- 
taining parts of the defenses of Revolution- 
ary soldiers. The auditoriam seats 450 and 
the adjoining chapel 250. The appointments 
of the new house are all attractive and of 
modern style. Thus accoutered and en- 
couraged the people look forward to heartier 
and more effectual service in this historic 
community. 


The Centennial at Homer, N. Y. 


The anniversary of the organization in this 
well-known church has just been celebrated. 
The audience-room was beautifally decorated, 
the pictures of nine former pastors recalled 
many pleasant memories and the attendance 
was large. The historical sketch was given 
by Deacon Coleman Hitchcock, and an inter- 
esting address was made by Rev. F. A. S. 
Storer of Syracuse, the former pastor. His 
theme was The Danger of Living too Much in 
the Past. This “ First Religious Society ” was 
established as an undenominational organiza- 
tion, which two years later became Congrega- 
tional. Letters were read from former pastors 
and others. The pastoral list islong and the 
Present efficient pastor is Rev. W. F. Kettle. 
At the beginning of the first pastorate both 
the pastor and church gave bonds for faithful 
performance of obligations. 

The church has been visited by frequent 
revivals and large addition-. In 1863 its pres- 
ent large and commodi us house of worship 
was built. The present partorate is in its 





29,419 in 589 societies. For the ensuing year 
Rev. F. S. Hatch, who succeeds himself as 
president, urged special work among the 
children. The departments of the State work 
as presented by the various superintendents 
suggested activity in all lines. 

The chief impression made by the conven- 
tion was undoubtedly through the prominence 
given to the Quiet Hour. Secretary Baer de- 
fined its purpose and scope, Mrs. G. W. Cole- 
man indicated certain helps by which to make 
life more truly spiritual, while Rev. H. S. 
Johnson pointed out ways of listening to the 
voice of God. Wednesday morning opened 
with a full hour devoted to the quickening of 
religious life, under the conduct of Rev. J. W. 
Chapman. The closing consecration service, 
led by Rev. F. W. Tomkins, was in a similar 
vein. 

Among the other addresses were: The 
Christian Endeavor Shears, by Professor 
Wells; Our Marching Orders, Rev. D. J. Bur- 
rell; and Purity in Personal, Religious and 
Civil Life, by Rev. F. W. Tomkins. Mis- 
sions, Trae Imperialism and Expansion re- 
ceived the attention of Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot and Rev. J. W. Chapman. How the 
Cords Are to Be Lengthened and the Stakes 
Strengthened was pointed out, first, by More 
Enthusiastic Testimony, as treated by Rev. 
F. S. Hunnewell; second, by More Generous 
Giving along lines suggested by Rev. J. L. 
Hill; third, by Being More and Doing More, 
as indicated by Prof. H. B. Grose. Pres. F. 
E. Clark gave the closing‘address in his Out- 





look and Uplook, bringing enthusiasm from 
the wide world of Christian Endeavor and 
urging earnest and deep religious life. The 
pastors present were privileged to meet Dr. 
Chapman in a half-hour helpful conference 
Wednesday forenoon. 

The Junior Rally, under the skillful direction 
of Mrs. J. L. Hill, easily became the attraction 
of Wednesday afternoon. The flower march 
by children from the North Church was a spe- 
cialfeature. Dr. Clark gavetheaddress. Two 
social functions were much enjoyed by the 
delegates. The first was a reception by the 
officers of the union with after-dinner speeches 
by President Hatch, Chairman Woodrow of 
the ’99 committee, Secretary Baer and ‘T'reas- 
urer Shaw of the U. S. C. E. At the corre- 
sponding secretary’s tea 130 werepresent. Dr. 
Clark was the chief speaker. These gather- 
ings promise to be permanent orders of the 
annual convention. 

The new State song written by Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, Massachusetts, My Homeland, was 
sung with much appreciation. The conven- 
tion of 1900 will be held in New Bedford, 
which has already made plans for a large and 
successful meeting. The banners for aggres- 
sive work were thus distributed: missionary, 
to Franklin County Union; Sunday school, 
Hampden County; temperance and Junior, 
Worcester County. Among the officers chosen 
are secretary, Miss Florence 1. Morse; treas- 
urer, C. H. Wells; vice president, Rev. E. L. 
House; directors, George B. Graff and Rev. 
A. W. Archibald ; Janior superintendent, Mrs. 
James L. Hill; missionary superintendent, 
Rev. C. H. Ratcliffe. W. P. Le 





Deacon Samuel C. Wilkins 


Less than three months ago Deacon Wilkins 
of Boston passed his eighty-eighth birthday 
anniversary. Rev. D. W. Waldron made the 
event memorable by securing $6C0 in gold 
from a few friends of the good man and pre- 
senting the moneytohim. In connection with 
that event The Congregationalist of Aug. 10 
contained a sketch of Deacon Wilkins with 
his picture. An interesting sequel of that ar- 
ticle was a letter from a woman in a distant 
State who was once a patient at the Boston 
City Hospital. She had recognized the face of 
the man who many years before had cheered 
her by repeated visits, and not until the paper 
came did she know his name. She then wrote 
to The Congregationalist and acknowledged 
her deep gratitude to him, giving this apt 
description of the good deacon, ‘‘a bright- 
faced little man with his arms full of papers 
and tracts.” 

Deacon Wilkins died Oct. 20 at his home, 368 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. It was from meet- 
ings in that home that the Shawmut Church 


grew. Soon after its organization he was 


chosen deacon and retained that office till his 


death. For thirty-seven years he was a mis- 
sionary of the Boston City Missionary Society, 
and for thirty years he visited patients at the 
City Hospital. He was a visitor of the Prov- 
ident Association and a distributer of the 
charity of the Howard Benevolent Society. 
His presence was a benediction. All who 
knew him loved him. 


The funeral service was held last Monday 


afternoon at Shawmut Church, Rev. Messrs. 
McElveen and Waldron officiating. The large 
audience gathered at that busy hour, the 
abundant floral offerings and the presence of 
representatives of various religious and char- 
itable organizations with which Deacon Wil- 
kins was connected testified to the great love 
and esteem in which he was held. 





Prof. George Adam Smith, in his opening 


address for the term at the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, summed up his impressions of 
his recent extended visit in the United States 
by saying that the American nation “‘is dis- 
tinguished by a noble, insatiable passion for 
education and a powerful capacity to organ- 
ize it.’” 
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North Dakota Congregationalists 

in Session 

This association held its eighteenth annual 
meeting with First Church, Fargo, Oct. 10- 
12, Rev. E. S. Shaw of Cooperstown was 
elected moderator. Discussion on the ex- 
cellent paper, by Rev. D. G. Colp of Fargo, on 
A Deeper Spirituality in the Church showed 
the deep conviction of pastors that this is a 
supreme need and a longing for it in the 
hearts of those present. The report of Su- 
perintendent Stickney on Sunday School work 
showed that twenty new schools have been 
organized, seven among the Scandinavians. 
The address of Deacon Parker of Carrington 
on The Improvement of Sunday School Meth- 
ods emphasized the influence of earnest 
teachers willing to make personal effort for 
individuals. 

The sermon, by Rev. U. G. Rich of Dickinson, 
on “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” led the association to the 
true source of power. Rev. J. E. Jones of 
Dawson contributed an able discussion on 
The Church and Patriotism, showing that the 
church has ever been the foundation of pa- 
triotic effort, and its contributions to national 
strength and to love of country have been of 
greatest value. Another paper that secured 
marked attention was that of Rev. J. J. Dal- 
ton of Valley City on The Church and the 
Young People. Those by Rev. G. S. Bascom 
on Improved Church Machinery and that of 
Mr. Beede on Socialism and the Church were 
strong and practical. The latter showed that 
the gospel of Christ contains the only social- 
ism that would result in better conditions. 
Rey. D. T. Jenkins gave a paper on Laymen 
as Active Members, in which he distinguished 
carefully between the clergy and laymen and 
defined their respective work. 

The report of H. M. Supt. J. L. Maile, who 
had left the State, was read by the secretary. 
It was full of tender references to the field, 
and of sorrow at being obliged on account of 
ill health to lay down the work. The secre- 
tary was directed to respond in equally cor- 
dial terms. From time to time throughout 
the association it was made evident how deep 
was the love of the brethren for this earnest 
and devoted man. Rev. E. H. Stickney, who, 
in addition to his work as State S. S. superin- 
tendent, has for several months, and in a 
large measure throughout the year, looked 
after H. M. interests, then gave his report, 
which indicated remarkable success in carry- 
ing out the work of the H. M. superintendent. 
He showed that all but ten of the pastors of 
the State had changed fields during the past 
year or had left the State. An encouraging 
fact was the securing of several pastors 
trained in college and seminary. Rev. E. S. 
Shaw pointed out some changes that should 
come about in H. M. administration, and was 
listened to with great interest. Rev. G. J. 
Powell, the new H. M. superintendent, gave 
a few words of greeting, and was heartily re- 
ceived. His fine Christian spirit and earnest, 
businesslike methods indicate a successful 
administration. 

Mrs. H. S. Caswell’s addresses during the 
meeting were strong, practical and spiritual, 
while giving necessary information concern- 
ing the H. M. work. She is to spend two 
weeks in a tour of the churches of the State 
in connection with the superintendents of 
home missions and S. S. work. 

A morning was given to the annual meeting 
of the Ministerial Study League, organized a 
year ago. Rev. C. H. Phillips of Jamestown 
gave a careful, stimulating review of Profes- 
sor Fisk’s latest book. Rev. C. A. Mack, on 
The Christian’s Rest and Worship Day, ear- 
nestly pleaded for better Sabbath observance. 
The report of Pres. H. C. Simmons showed 
the remarkable progress that Fargo College 
had made in getting rid of its floating in- 


News from Western Fields 


debtedness and beginning on the endowment. 
The matter was taken up with enthusiasm, 
and plans were formulated for an active cam- 
paign to secure the endowment before the 
date set by Dr. Pearsons, next July. Able 
addresses on the subject were made by Dr. 
Dudley of First Church, President Worst of 
the Agricultural College, Judge Pollock of 
the State cirouit court and others. It is evi- 
dent that the interests of the college are to be 
earnestly pushed. The churches are thor- 
oughly alive to its importance. They are 
making sacrifices for it, and expect to suc- 
ceed. 

The rapid increase of population and the 
necessity for aggressive work were recog- 
nized in all that was done by the association. 
There was frequent evidence during the ses- 
sions of the influence of the International 
Council. H. ©. 8. 


Idaho’s State Association 


The sixth annual meeting covers one of the 
brightest pages in our history in this State. 
When the pastors and delegates gathered in 
the auditorium at Boise, early on the morning 
of Oct. 10, the rich glow on each face could 
not be attributed wholly to the crisp, delight- 
ful atmosphere outside, but to the joy of 
meeting in Christian fellowship, because so 
far separated during the year. Only those 
who work in isolated fields can appreciate 
what these gatherings are to our scattered 
churches and how this feast is stored away in 
heart and brain to be used during the whole 
year. The pastor from Custer County could 
not come on account of illness in his family, 
but he sent two earnest, plucky women to rep- 
resent two of his stations. They drove faith- 
ful Congregational horses seventy-five miles 
to the nearest railway station, where they 
took the train for a 200 mile ride. One is the 
main support of the Challis church, which 
but for her would faint and perhaps die dur- 
ing the absence of the pastor on his tour of 
out-stations. 

The churches generally were well repre- 
sented by pastor and delegates. Their reports 
were exceedingly encouraging and may be 
illustrated by the words: ‘‘ Maybe you don’t 
believe in expansion, but what are you going 
to do about it? Our country is already ex- 
panded.’’ There seems to be no way to keep 
the Idaho work from growing, for, in spite of 
the illness of Superintendent Upton and his 
inability to visit and encourage the churches, 
in spite of the lack of money, they are more 
and more prosperous and long to reach out to 
the unoccupied portions. Words cannot pic. 
ture the needs of this field, and yet we hear 
over and over again: ‘‘ Don’t organize more 
churches! No more money for Idaho.’”’ The 
great needs were brought out in brief papers 
by each of the pastors on the field. It must 
be a heart of stone which can learn of these 
needs and hear the reports of Superintendent 
Upton and S. S. Missionary Lee and not 
deeply feel that the way must open to these 
fields white for harvest. The strong desire on 
the part of pastors and delegates is that one 
now on the field, acquainted with its needs 
and hardships, should take the work which 
Superintendent Upton feels he must resign on 
account of ill health. A vote was taken, and 
the lot fell on Rev. R. B. Wright of Boise. 

Addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
R. Neale of Huntington, G. H. Perry of Poca- 
tello, C. E. Mason of Mountainhome, C. F. 
Clapp, superintendent of Oregon. Rev. Guy 
Foster sent a paper to be read by another. 
Rev. C. W. Luck of Weiser preached the an- 
nual sermon. 

The meeting of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union, led by the president, Mrs. R. B. Wright, 
was one of great interest and spiritual power. 
The fact was brought out that the only reason 
why the union cannot grow is that there are 
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no more worlds to conquer, or, in other word, 
every church is now an auxiliary. Great a4. 
vance has been made in giving. Excellent 
reports and papers were read. All voted the 
woman’s meeting the best session of the asso. 
ciation. A. A. W, 


North Texas Association 


It met with First Church, Dallas, Oct. 10-1), 
All the churches were represented, two hay. 
ing been organized since the last meeting, 
Rev. Messrs. N. N. Smith of Cleburne, George 
P. Hauser of Denison, J. P. Campbell of 
Palestine, W. I. Carroll of Dallas, J. C. Hunt. 
ington, C.C. Tatum and Luther Rees of Paris, 
W. Z. Whiddon and V. T. Davis of Martin’s 
Mills, William Sloan of Port Arthur and Hon, 
D. H. Scott of Paris took part in the meeting. 
Rev. Messrs. C. F. Sheldon of South Enid, 
Okl , and T. C. Horton of St. Paul, Minn., also 
delivered addresses. The meeting throughout 
was deeply spiritual and helpful. Those 
present entered into a solemn covenant to 
pray for a revival in all the churches, 4 
resolution was passed inviting the Congre 
gational Methodist churches in the State to 
come into our fellowship. Such a meeting 
cannot fail to prove an inspiration to our 
work in the State. L. R. 


The Fall Campaign in St. Louis 


The autumn season of work opens vigorously, 
with all the churches well manned except 
Compton Hill, which has practically settled 
on a pastor. The summer work at the old 
Second Presbyterian Church has been con- 
tinued and the problem of keeping it on a per- 
manent basis must soon be faced. ‘he main 
difficulty will be to secure the necessary means 
to purchase the property, and it seems that 
Congregationalists are predestined to have the 
first chance at solving this problem. The 
price asked is exceedingly low, yet $50,000 is 
quite a sum to raise outside other expenses 
and benevolences. 

The Ministers’ Union opens the year with 
Dr. C. H. Patton as president and Rev. M. J. 
Norton as secretary. At the last meeting Rev. 
Dr. Bevan of Melbourne spoke of the pol- 
itical, social and religious conditions in Aus- 
tralia, and rarely has the anion been blessed 
with so richatreat. Dr. Bevan spoke Sunday 
morning at Pilgrim Church and in the even- 
ing at First. 

St. Louis has been profiting by the inspira- 
tion of the International Council through 
reports in their churches by the pastors who 
attended, and through the delightful! presenta- 
tion made by Mr. O. L. Whitelaw, Kev. Drs. 
Burnham, Patton and Jones at the St. Louis 
Association held at Union Church. ‘This fall 
meeting was exceptionally helpful and was 
largely given to the discussion of the new 
plan of benevolences, the recruiting of the 
church, the work among boys and the young 
people as an evangelistic force. 

Mrs. Roxana B. Preuszner spoke at Pilgrim 
Church Sunday evening on The Development 
of the Child. An interesting movement bas 
just been inaugurated by laymen for the far- 
therance of Congregational S. S. interests. 
There is a well-grounded feeling that we are 
not occupying the field as fully as possible. It 
is also the purpose to strengthen and increase 
Congregational fellowship. 

The Church of the Redeemer has just cele 
brated its fourteenth anniversary with a pub- 
lic supper and congratulatory addresses from 
neighboring pas ors. Rey. F. E. Hall bas 
lately come to this field. Dr. A. K. Wray and 
Rev. C. L. Kloss have recently returned from 
a European trip, having made a specialty of 
Pilgrim haunts in Holland. Ww. M. J. 





The education of conscience is every man’s 
first duty. 
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Reasonable Reasons 
Echoes from the Council 


We have refrained from magnifying the quality 
and quantity of the good words spoken during the 
sessions of the International Council regarding 
this paper. But the commendation continues in 
full chorus. To it The Congregationalist makes its 
pest acknowledgment, namely, the effort to serve 
its constituency with greater energy and fidelity. 

Why were these praises bestowed? A search for 
a reasonable reason reveals the following: 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST PLACES THE 
CONCERNS AND ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
RELIGIOUS WORLD FIRST. IT IS FIRST 
OF ALL A RELIGIOUS PAPER. ITS EMPHA- 
sI8 18 UPON RELIGIOUS THEMES. THEY 
ARE VIEWED FROM THE POINT OF CHRIS- 
TIAN TRUTH. EVERY DEPARTMEMT DRAWS 
ITS INSPIRATION FROM THIS FACT. 

THE DISCRIMINATING TREATMENT OF 
Topics ALLIED TO RELIGION. THIS 
MAKES THE PAPER INCREASINGLY VAL- 
UALLE TO A WIDENING CIRCLE OF READ- 
ERS. NOT ONLY ARE LOSSES FEW IN RE- 
NEWALS, BUT THE LIST I8 INCREASING 
OF THOSE WHO ARE NEW TO CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 

THIS JOURNAL IS A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
OUR OWN CHURCHES. IT GIVES LARGE 
SPACE TO DENOMINATIONAL LIFE. BY 
NUMEROUS SKETCHES, FREQUENT STATE 
BROADSIDES AND A WELL-EDITED CHURCH 
NEWS DEPARTMENT, IT MAINTAINS ITS 
LEAD IN THIS PARTICULAR. 


All thee reasons for commendation are found in 
the words of our friends, They advertise us best 
who read our columns, 

Since these things are said to be so, let them re- 
echo from the council uatil our subscription list in 
your church has doubled itself for the new year. 


“ 


urs, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
farren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ed in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
» MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SoO- 
609 Cougregstionat House. Rey. Joshua 
ry; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman's HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, poem 









No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
aual membership, p1.0°; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN M ons, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wigwin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WomMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
ational! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charit uilding, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, ¢ ongregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above es, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Seeond St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer. United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston. Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 


former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre- 
ational Colleges and Academies in seventeen States. 
en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOILETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D. retary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL OHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity hen. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of —— Dosgregasional 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. —, Pres. : C. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
~Alds aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, v. 8. B. Forbes, H: 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 beq 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a corpo! 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
[Bere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 0 

inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches des pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

‘oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 








B. Rice, Secre 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and ev . Sailors and landsmen 
Welcome. Daily prayer mee , 10.30 A.M. Bible 
Study 3P.M. Sunday services, us' g3 
every rening oxeay Saturoay. Branch mission, Vine- 





yard Haven. Is a Congregational society and ap’ to 

all Congregational es for support. 

fens of money to B. 8. nef Correspon Secretary, 
40) 


Boston. id clo 
ing, comfort reading, etc., to Capt. 5. 8. Nickerson, 
ghaplain, 287 over t. Bequests should read: 
Boe ve and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
ety the sum of $—., to be ied to the charitable 
Men and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
cKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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Life and Work 


Meetings and Events te Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day, Oct. 30, at 10 A. mM. Topic, Review of Recent 
Discussions on Spiritual Authority. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 

ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

OPEN AND INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE, Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 

PRISON SUNDAY, Oct. 29. 

WEEK OF PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN, Nov. 12-18. 


BANGOR SEMINARY.—There will be a meeting of the 
nag of Bangor Seminary atthe American House, 
ostou, Monday, Oct. 30, for social and business = 
poses. All uate: are gaged to attend. Meetin 
at 12, noen, dinner at 1 o’clock at $1 per plate. A. H. 
Wheelock, Sec. Boston Branch Association, 

THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MBERETING of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions will be held in Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Nov. 1, 2. The general topic of the 
meeting will be im connection with the close of the 
century. Addresses on the subject are expected from 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. A 
jarge number of missionaries will be present from 
nearly all the mission fields of the Board. Reduced 
railroad fares have been secured for a fare and a third 
for the round trip on the certificate plan and on the 
usual conditions. Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE.—The sessions will 
- held in High Street Church, Auburn, Oct, 30- 
ov. 4 


Monday, 7.80 P.M. Devotional and praise service led 
by the moderator. 7 55. Welcome, Rev. C. 8. Patton, 
Auburn. 8.05. Paper, Is Chr'stianity Declining in 
Maine? Rev. C. L. Parker, Auburn. 8.30. Sermon, 
Rev. ©. A. Moore, Rockiand. 

ego 8.45 A.M. Devotional service led by Rev. 
K. L. Marsh, Waterville. 9. Organization. Report of 
the secretary, Rev. KE. M. Cousins, Biddeford; Ne- 
crology ; Business. 10. Semiannual meeting of the 
Woman's Board of Missions, Addresses: Miss Mor- 
rill and Her Work, Mrs. Carter; Miss Gould and Her 
Work, Miss Crie; Work for the Juveniles, Miss Mar- 
shail; Work for Juniors, Miss Hawkes: Miss Lord 
and Her Wo k, Miss Johnson. 11. Annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Aid to the A A. Addresses: The 
Need ofghe Hour, Mrs. I. V. Woodbury; The White 
Man’s Burden, Rev. G. H. Gutterson. 2 P.M. Devo- 
tional service led by Rev. H. W. Kimball, Skowhewan. 
2.15. Business. 2.45. Discussion. Topic, The Church 
Redeeming Its Machinery, opened by Rev. G. 
Howe, Lewiston; continued by Rev. 8. M. Adams, 
Westbrook, and Rev. Donald McCormick, Boothbay 
Harbor. -3.45. Discussion. Topic, The Church Ke- 
deeming Its Membership, opened by Rev. A. L. 
Struthers, South Gardiner; continued by Rev. A. L. 
Chase, York, and Key. T. &. Hatt, East Madison. 
7.30 P.M. Devotional and praise service led by Rev. 
8S. W. Chapin, Deer Isie. 8. Report of Interdenomi- 
national neon | Commission, Pres. W. D. Hyde. 
8.15. Address, The Christian Civic League, Rev. W. 
F. Berry, Waterville. 

Wednesday, 9 A.M. Annual meeting of the Maine 
Missionary wet A Addresses: Rev. C. N. Davis, 
Cranberry Isies; Rev. E. R. Smith, Farmington; 
Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., Portiand. 2 P.M. Devo- 
tional service led by Rev. E. H. Newcomb, South 
Portiand. 2.20. Annual meeting of the Maine Col- 
lege and Educational Society. 2.40. Annual meeting 
of the Maine Charitable Society. 3.10. Papers ; The 
Ethics of Christian Giving, Hon. E. R. Burpee, Ban- 
gor Preparations for Church Membership, Kev. H. H. 
Noyes, New Gloucester; Conditions of Church Mem- 
bership, Rev. C. D. Boothby, Thomaston; The Fu- 
ture of Christian Endeavor in Maine, Rev. C. D, 
Crane, Machias. Discussion. 7.30 P.M. Devotional 
service led by Rev. P. H. Moore, Saco. 8. Address, 
A Layman’s Word to the Pulpit, Prin, G. C. Puring- 
ton, Farmington. 8.30. Address, The Preaching 
Needed for the Churches of the Present Day, Kev. 
W. A. Bartlett, D. D., Lowell, Mass. 

Thursday, 8.45 A.M. Devotional service led by Rev. 
J. R. Boardman, Hallowell. 9. Business. 9.45. Pa- 
per, A Cioser Union of Congregational Churches in 
the State of Maine, Rev. L. Jenkins, D. D., Port- 
land. 10.30. Paper, The Obtainment of Spiritual 
Power, Rev. H. L. Griffin, Bangor. 11. Communion. 
12. Adjournment. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Utah, Salt Lake, Oct. 
Maine, Auburn, Tuesday, Oct. 31. 
Alabama, Gate City, Wednesday,Nov. 8. 


Denver, Tuesday, Nov. 14. 


Col 
Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


orado, 
Connecticut Conf., Hartford, 


Y. P. 8. O. EB. FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Delaware, Middletown, Oct. 25-27. 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, Oct, 26-29. 
Missouri, Springfield, Oct. 27-29. 
Nebraska, Kearney, ict. 27-29, 
Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 14-16. 
Indiana, Richmond, Nov. 30-Dec. 3. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 


District of Columbia, Washington, Nov. 13-15. 
New Hampshire, Keene, Nov. 14-15 
Massachusetts, Bosten Nov. 14-16 





Michi 
palifornia (Southern), 
Utah, 





OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A substitution for the midweek meeting in 
a Springfield church. 

The Council furnishes a topic at various 
gatherings: conferenses, clubs, associations, 
ete. 

Many movements among Maine ministers. 

Two important New Hampshire churches 
lose pastors. 

A fine showing by the Woman’s Board of 
Hartford. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 
The annual Students’ Association reception to 
new seminary students occurred Saturday in the 
library. The faculty, with their wives, and a large 
number of guests from the city were present.—— 
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of the Churches 


Miss Fanny Wright of Tryon, N.C., addressed the 
prayer meeting Friday evening on the Mountain 
Whites.——Subjects for B. D. theses must be handed 
to the faculty before Nov. 8.—Professor Pratt has 
begun his lectures at Smith.—Dr. 8. D. F. Sal- 
mond, principal of the Free Church College at Ab- 
erdeen, spoke at morning prayers last Wednesday. 
—-Dr. Hartranft and Professor Merriam repre- 
sented the seminary at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hadley at Yale-——The first Senior seminar 
in theology was held at the home of Dr. Hai tranft 
last Tuesday. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—The topics at Berkshire North, held with 
First Church, Pittsfield, were: Employment of 
Evangelists, The International Council, The Sum- 
mer School of Theology, The American Board, Va- 
cation Experiences and Books Recently Reac. 

The newly repaired interior of the Prescott 
church was prettily decorated Oct. 17 at the fall 
meeting of Hampshire East. The discussions were 
upon the themes: How Can Laymen Serve Christ? 
How to Secure a Better Acquaintance With the 
Bible, The Obligation of the Churches to Save 
Men, The Council. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Richard Scoles. 

Suffolk West met at Newton Higblands, Oct. 18. 
The subjects were: How to Study the Bible, The 
Bible in the Development of Individual Character, 
The Bible as an Equipment for Service, The Inter- 
national Council, The Meeting of the American 
Board. Discussion followed. 


Suffolk South at Norwood, Oct. 18, had as topics: 
Every Christian an Evangelist, A Plea for Evan- 
gelism, with vigorous discussion. A missionary 
committee was appointed as recommended by the 
American Board’s committee. In the evening the 
audience was enthusiastic and Mr. D. &. Moody 
spoke for over an hour at his best, witb effective 
and tender appeal. The singing by the Weber 
Quartet of Boston was exquisite, 


The missionary session of Pilgrim Conference 
was held at Plympton, Oct. 17. The topics were: 
An Unwritten Chapter of American History, Our 
Home Missionary Work, Mission Work in Turkey 
and Armenia, Woman’s Work in Missions, How 
Can We Increase the Interest of Our Churches in 
Missions at Home and Abroad. 


Middlesex Union Conference met with Union 
Church, Groton, Oct. 18. The topics of addresses 
were: Our Congregational Birthright—(1) What Is 
Distinetiv’ in Its Origin and History? (2) What 
Is Its Distinctive Responsibility in the Life of 
Today? (3) Loyalty to Its Idea in Our Work for 
Christ; The Building Up of the Kingdom of God— 
(1) The Minister’s Part, (2) The Layman’s Part. 

MeE.—Cumberland North met at New Gloucester, 
Oct. 17, 18, with sermon by Rev. G. H. Woodward 
and diseussions on: The Sunday Evening Service, 
What Can the Church Do for Temperance? Sunday 
Observance, Missionary Work in Neglected Fields, 
Outlook in the Dead River Region (where a church 
of 15 members has lately been formed), Training 
of Children, The Critical Spirit in the Chureb, 
Religious Eccentricities, The Problem of Benevo- 
lent Contributions, The communion sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. 8. Wilder. The church was 
beautifully decorated by the ladies, who also fur- 
nished bountiful collations. 

Washington County met at Steuben, Oct. 10, 11. 
The subjects were: Fellowship among the Churches, 
Congregationalism—Past and Present, The Mid- 
week Meeting, The Church in Relation to the S8o- 
cial and Intellectual Life of the Community, Child 
Training. Sermons were preached by Rev. F. W. 
Snell and Rev. T. D. McLean. Interesting reports 
were given by those who attended the Interna- 
tional Council. The churches reported hopefully. 

Cr.—New Haven West met at Ansonia, Oct. 11. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. C. J. Hawkins. 
The addresses were on: Christian Teaching in the 
Churches, Congregational Ritualism, Is the Mis- 
sionary Spirit Declining in Our Churches? The Re- 
sults of the International Council. 

N. Y.—Ontario district of Western New York As- 
sociation met at Honeoye, Oct. 17. Reports were 
given of the council and of the Board meeting. 
Topics: Some Ways to Help One’s Church, The 
Social Work of the Church, Social Salvation, The 
Home and Foreign Work of the Women’s Societies. 

The annual meeting of the Wyoming district of 
the same association was held at Wellsville, Oct. 
18,19. Topics: Christian Nurture, The Bible and 
Modern Criticism, Some Characteristics of Congre- 
gationalism, A Report from the Council and Home 
and Foreign Missionary Work. 


ge I pamper map 
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CLUBS 


Mrinn.—The Upper Mississippi Club met in 
Winona, Oct. 9. Papers were presented as follows: 
Silence, by Rev. W. F. Trussell; Is the Church Los. 
ing Its Power? also Shelley, Rev. J. W. White; 
Did Christ Die for Us? Kev. Henry Faville; The 
Coming of Arthur, Rev. L. L. West. 

NgB.—The Lincoln Club held its first session for 
the season at the Lindell Hotel, Oct.5. Rev. John 
Doane greeted the newly arrived pastors, Dr. M. A- 
Bullock and Rev. L.O. Anderson. Both these breth- 
ren responded, outlining their plans of work. Sec, 
Theodore Clifton of the Education Society then 
gave his address on Our National Problem. 

Mo.—The opening meeting of the St. Louis Club 
was held at the rooms of the Mercantile Club Oct. 
16, Dr. W. M. Jones presiding. Dr. L. D. Bevan of 
Melbourne, Australia, was the principal speaker, 
his theme being The International Council as a 
Fact and Force: the Scope and Limitations of Con- 
gregationalism. The speaker presented the salient 
features of the council, gave a glowing account of 
Boston’s splendid reception of it and emphasized 
the spiritual power of its meetings. Mr. A. W. 
Benedict, a delegate, said that Dr. Bevan’s address 
multiplied 40 or 50 times would give the club 
some conception of the council’s power. The last 
address of the evening was made by Dr. Michael 
Burnham. 

Mass.—The Newton Club, at its first meeting of 
the season, discussed the topic, Our Winter’s Work: 
Difficulties of the Suburban Church. The opening 
speaker was Rev. E. M. Noyes. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 622.) 


BEDFORD.—A monument of modest design has 
been erected in Shawsheen Cemetery to the mem- 
ory of the late Jonathan A. Lane of Boston. It is 
one of many in this place in memory of Boston 
merchants. 

MIDDLETON.— First, last Sunday, celebrated its 
170th anniversary, the Methodist church partici- 
pating. The exercises included a service at the 
grave of Rev. Andrew Peters, the first pastor, and 
addresses by Rev. L. C. Greeley, the present pas- 
tor, and the Methodist pastor. 

HAMILTON.—First. The pastor, Rev. J. G, 
Nichols, entered upon the sixth year of service in 
September, and through the generosity of a friend 
in the parish his salary has been raised $100 for 
the current year. Rally Sunday was observed with 
the largest attendance for several years. The 
Monday Club, an organization for study, began its 
fifth season, Oct. 16. 

IPSWICH.—First. A recent Sunday was a day of 
peculiar interest. The ancient pulpit of the church, 
built in 1749, has been restored, and was placed in 
the present church for that Sunday. The pastor, 
Rev. Edward Constant, made fitting remarks, al- 
luding to former venerated ministers, Rogers, 
Frisbie, Whitefield, Kimball and others, to the 
prayers there offered for ‘‘His Majesty King 
George,”’ and later for the Continental Congress 
and General Washington, and the long train of 
events following. Then the pastor read portions 
of a sermon preached in 1806 by Rev. D. T. Kim- 
ball, one of the most honored pastors. Old hymns 
and tunes were sung. In the evening South Church 
united in the services, and its pastor, Rev. T. F. 
Waters, gave an interesting address on the early 
ministers and churches of the town. 


MERRIMAC has lost one of its most loyal members 
in the death of Mr. W. H. Haskell. He was an 
upright and much respected citizen, and has been 
a church member in one ehurch for over 70 years. 


HUNTINGTON.—First, on Norwich Hill, rejoices 
in improvements to interior, including steel ceiling. 
The reopening service occurred Oct. 15. 


OXFORD.—The pastor, Rev. A. E. Bradstreet, 
after five and a half years’ service, has been obliged 
to leave the work for a time on account of the fail- 
ing health of his wife. He now takes her to Los 
Angeles, Cal., the church having granted a leave of 
absence until May 1. The pastor received many 
personal gifts before leaving. Rev. A. H. Coolidge 
of Worcester has been engaged to supply the pul- 
pit. 

SPRINGFIELD.— South has voted to assume the 
support of Miss Helen E. Chandler, a graduate of 
the Bible Normal College, just sailing for India, 
The pastor’s Bible class has been substituted for 
the Thursday evening prayer mesting.——First. 
The Bible school devoted a recent opening service 
to missions, and, after extracts had been read from 
letters of the school’s missionary, Rev. C. B. Ussher, 
M. D., of Turkey, the pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, 





spoke, and the school enthusiastically voted to ccn- 
tinue the support a third year. The classes are be- 
ing assigned dates, and before the year is ended 
each will have written a letter to Dr. Ussher.—— 
Park. The pastor, Rev. A. E. Cross, has begun a 
series of Sunday evening evangelistic discourses. 


AMBERST.—Zion’s Chapel. The mission has lost 
@ most devoted friend and worker in the death of 
Miss Mary Snell. An appropriate memorial service 
was held recently, and the large attendance testi- 
fied to the esteem in which Miss Snell was held. 
Rev. William Dickinson preached the sermon. 


ADAMs.—The Sunday Evening Club has again 
resumed services with an enlarged membership, 
now enrolling 325 men. Professor Blodgett of 
Smith College and Dr. Sargent of St. Louis, the 
former pastor of the church, addressed the club at 
two of its earliest meetings. The pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Penniman, has returned greatly refreshed from a 
six-weeks’ vacation in the lake region of northern 
Michigan. Rev. M. B. Fisher, the assistant pastor, 
conducted all services during the pastor’s vacation. 

NortTH ADAMS.—The pastor, Rev. W. L. Ten- 
ney, is giving a series of Sunday night lectures 
upon The Pivotal Choices of Life. Rally Sunday 
was recently observed, special addresses being 
given by Prineipal Murdock of the State Normal 
School, North Adams, and Superintendent Hall of 
the North Adams public schools. 

The Auburndale Church of Newton has contrib- 
uted as its annual offering for the American Board 
$1,251. 

Maine 

BANGOR.—First. The people’s service, which 

was much enjoyed last year, will be resumed with 
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the same features—fine choir music and an orehes. 
tra, with a short address.——_Hammond Street, a 
large.and delightful reception wae given the pastor 
Rev. H. L. Griffin, and his wife on Friday evening 
The vestries had been decorated and refreshments 
provided. Addresses of welcome were made by 
Rev. L. L. Bowler, for the people, and Miss Ride. 
out, for the C. E. Society, to which the pastor re. 
sponded. Portraits of the former pastors, Rey, 
Messrs. Maltby, Johnson and Fay, have been pre- 
sented to hang in the vestry. 


AUBURN.—High Street. A dramatic reading on 
the book of Job by Mr. 8. W. Ingalls has beep 
much enjoyed. The book took a new meaning, ang 
his rendering held the close attention of the audi. 
ence for nearly an hour. The Young Ladies’ Mis. 
sion Band has enjoyed a lecture on India by a 
Bates College student who is a native of that coun. 
try. 

WEsT NEWFIELD.—The ordination of Rev. G. H, 
Bachelder, who bas supplied here for some months, 
occurred Oct. 11. The new pastor is a graduate of 
Amherst and Hartford and supplied for some time 
at Perry before this engagement. 


Rev. H. L. McCann of Gray is to study for a few 
weeks at Harvard, and Rev. F. W. Barker and Rey, 
Hugh McCullom have gone for a year to Yale Divin- 
ity School. 


York County pastors have recently closed labors 
as follows: Rev. M. J. Allen at York, Rev. G. a. 
Lockwood at Kennebunk, Rev. H. H. Merrill at 
Kennebunkport First and South Churches, Rey, 
W. H. Teel at Wells and Rev. P. H. Moore at Saco, 
Nov. 1. This is an unusual number of changes in 
so brief a time. 





— 
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The Saving of 


by the use 
of Royal 


Baking Powder is considerable. 
Royal is economical, because it 
possesses more leavening power 


and goes further. 


Royal saves also because it 
always makes fine, light, sweet 
food; never wastes good flour; 


butter and eggs. 

More im- 
portant stillis 
the saving in 
health. Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der adds anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities to the 
food. 








There is no 
haking 
powder so 
economical 
in practical 
use, no 
matter how 
little others 
may cost, 
as the Royal 








Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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New Hampshire 


ExeTER.—Phillips. The congregation bas been 
greatly surprised and saddened by the resignation 
of the pastor, Rev. G. E. Street, announcing his 
purpose to retire from the ive ministry. The 
reason given is his advancing age and growing 
infirmities, rendering him unable to fulfill pulpit 
or social duties without ill effects. He announced 
his action as final, as he felt justice to his people 
and himself required. He proposed, however, to 
continue his church membership here to the end. 
Mr. Street’s only other pastorate was in Wiscasset, 
Me. He was installed in Exeter in 1871. The 
society has lately given to the West End mission 
hall cushions for the pews, @ kindness greatly ap- 
preciated. 

KEENE.—Second. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the council recently called to dismiss 
Rev. Archibald McCord from this pastorate. They 
recorded high appreciation of the pastor and his 
work in this church and city, and “commended 
him to the churches as a brother greatly beloved, 
an exceptionally strong and able preacher, a man 
of sterling character and sound faith.” Rev. and 
Mrs. McCord are making -Keene their home for the 
present. 

MANCHESTER.—South Main Street. At the re- 
cent annual meeting a gratifying report was given 
ofthe finances. All bills for current expenses have 
been met, leaving a balance of $250. The pastor, 
Rey. C. A. Bidwell, suggested a year ago that all 
paid entertainments be abandoned, including fairs 
and suppers, dependence being put wholly upon 
freewill offerings. The plan was adopted. Spirit- 
ual life has increased and every seat in the church 
is rented. 

East DERRY.—During the pastorate of Rev. R. 
T. Wilton the church has cleared off a debt of 
nearly $1,000, the last amount having been paid 
recently. 


Vermont 


SPRINGFIELD.—AnD attractive announcement en- 
titled “Something Good for Everyone” has been 
sent out in the name of First Church containing 
autumn announcements. Unique topics for the 
services of worship, the midweek meeting and 
other departments are included. Plans for the 
social life are announced and important dates are 
conspicuously posted. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue installed Rev. 
H. E. Peabody as pastor Oct. 20 before a large con- 
gregation. A pleasing feature of the service was 
that all the parts were taken by clergymen of this 
city, with the exception of the former pastor, who 
gave the installing prayer, and the sermon by Dr. 
Phillips of New Haven.— First. The 25th anni- 
versary of the Hartford Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was celebrated last week 
Wednesday. The year’s receipts have beer a little 
over $7,000, and a special thank offering in honor 
of the anniversary amounted to $1,233. The treas- 
urer presented a report covering the contributions 
for the past 25 years. During that time the total 
received amounts to $128,652. 


PLANTSVILLE.—Rev. C. B. F. Pease of Water- 
viiet, N. Y., has accepted the call and begins his 
duties next Sunday. He was born in Poughkeep- 
sié, N. Y., and spent his early days in a newspaper 
office. Subsequently he prepared for college &nd 
graduated from Williams in 1886 and from the Yale 
Divinity School in 1889. He has held former pas- 
torates at Ashfield, Mass., and West Troy, N. Y. 
The members of the society have recently met to 
discuss the advisability of exchanging the parson- 
age for the Church Street property of L. V. Walk- 
ley. The removal of the parsonage will afford 
Mr. Walkley an unobstructed view from the man- 
sion which he is building, and it was claimed that 
the property which he offers is worth more than 
the parsonage, besides being more convenient to 


the church. The final vote resulted in favor of the 
transfer. 


ANsonra’s fine parsonage has recently been 
painted and the grounds put in better condition. 
The Sunday school room has new heating appa- 
ratus. Twelve new members have just been added, 
all on confession. There is growing interest in a 
long series of 28 sermons by the pastor, Dr. W. F. 
Markwick, illustrating the principles of the Obris- 
tian faith and life. 


VERNON.—A recent Sunday was Old People’s 
Day, with a large attendance of the older ones of 
the community. At the close of the service the 
two oldest present, aged 93 and 83 years, respec- 
tively, received bouquets. The parsonage has re- 
ceived some needed repairs, and the ladies’ parlors 
will receive attention next. 
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MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(for New York city and other news see pages 621, 628.) 

PHa@nix.—First. A reception has just been 
given the new pastor, Rev. T. W. Harris, and wife. 
Two hundred people, representing all churches, 
participated in the welcome. Mr. Harris comes 
from New York, where he was assistant at the 
Park Presbyterian Church. He finds this church 
free of debt and of unusual responsiveness. Mr. 
N. J. Gulick, whose devoted laber brought the 
church into this prosperity, is building up a young 
church in Elmira. 

Eaton is showing signs of quickened life under 
the pastorate of Rev. John Bamford. During the 
year of his ministry there have been several addi- 
tions to membership. The attendance at the Sun- 
day services and midweek prayer meeting has 
steadily increased. A considerable sum of money 
has been expended upon church buildings and 
grounds, and further needed improvements are 
contemplated. 

New Jersey 

ASBURY PARK.—The council called to advise as 
to the resignation of Rev. H. T. Widderner, being 
small in number and being held in New York city, 
advised that a larger and more representative 
council be called and that it be held at Asbury 
Park. 

The New Jersey Northern Conference holds its 
fall meeting at Woodbridge, Nov. 8. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—First. The committees appointed 
to consider consolidation with the Associate Re- 
formed Church have tendered their report in pam- 
phlet form. The united body would assume the 
carrying and discharge of the several trusts cre- 
ated by the wills of the late J. Henry Stickney and 
Mary R. Hawley. Tha final vote is now awaited 
with interest. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CuyAHOGA FALLs.—After a period of repairing 
the meeting house has again been opened and at- 
tracted a large congregation at the first service. 


Continued on page 630. 








For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: “It 
acts like a charm in all cases of sick headache and 
nervous debility.” 


““A Rolling Stone 
Gathers No Moss.”” 


The attainment of wealth, 
social position or learning de- 
pends upon health. And 
health depends upon the condi. 
tion of the blood. You cannot 
be well when impurities of 
the blood clog every organ. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, 
takes out the vicious elements 
and leaves the blood as it 
should be — the feeder of life. 

Salt Rheum — “’ Since taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla for salt rheum and dyspepsia, 


I feel as well as ever in my life.’” G. 
W. Rose, Pottsville, Pa. 





Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously Without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphi 
mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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The idea of building an Armoire with all the beauty 
and dignity of a Jewel Case may smack of the woolly 
West; but, if you could see the result, you would wonder 
why it was never done before. 

Here it is—as well as a newspaper engraving can 
show it—and you will see the bombe sides, the full relief 
carving, the graceful lines, and the elaborate treatment 
of the most distinguished creations. 

It is evident that such a wardrobe can be admitted 
to any bedroom. The mirror is as long as the longest i 
cheval glass and 4 inches wider, thus making this a virtual 
combination of two most important pieces in one. 

The armoire stands 90 inches in height and is 43 inches 
wide. The wood is the richly grained Mexican mahogany 
, with pierced brass mountings. The mirror is the heaviest 
French plate. The solid brass hooks revolve in ball sockets. The entire interior 
finish is in bird’s-sye maple. 


PAINE FURNITURE C0O., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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SCHOOL 


TO SUNDAY 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS ; 


CAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Send your address and you will receive 
our large and handsome HOLIDAY 
ANNUAL, the finest and most complete 
It fully describes our 
» Sunday School Publications and Special- 
> ties, Christmas and Holiday Goods, Gift 
> Books and Booklets, Calendars, Birth- 
> day and Wedding Souvenirs, Medals, 
> Christmas Cards and Decorations, Li- 
> brary Books, Standard Literature, ete. 

> « The Best of Eve rything for the Sunday 
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PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Continually Ta 





| and children and yet 


| protect them, 


| best Life Insurance 
| in the world. 
your means, and will 
absolute protection 
whole family. 


Write ; for in formation, 


Of America. 








) Jobo F. Dryden, Pres 
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The Man Who 


about his love f-r his wife 


| nothing for Life Insurance to 
| lays his sin- 
| cerity open to question. 

Write us for the cost of the 


It will be within 


| THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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The nolders of Town, City, County 
which are in default or of stoc 


or address the endersigned company. 
will look up any securities and make 

liectible, a propos tion to coilect 
charge will be made. 
be furnished. 
Boston Defaulted Securities 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


or other bonds 


ks or securities of any 
kind which pay no dividends are invited to call upon 


This com y 
report without 


charge, and, if in the opinion of the company they are 
an 


on 


Any reasonable reference will 
All communications confidential. 


Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








FARMS ONLY. nee ty 
W. & WILLIAMSON, LISBON, 








% FIRST  MORTGAG GAGES GUARANTEED. 


courted. 
DAKOTA, 
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The Business Outlook 


Two representative merchants were at 
Young’s at luncheon the other day and were 
discussing the great degree of prosperity 
which the country is enjoying. Said one: ‘I 
have never in thirty years known anything 
like it,” meaning the great commercial activ- 
ity. This is what is heard on every side, 
every section of the land and every trade and 
industry being busily engaged. The price 
situation maintains all its previous strength, 
and in many instances values show further 
advancing tendencies. Thus there is no re- 
cession in iron and steel prices, and, in spite 
of the enormous production of pig iron, the 
demand is in excess of the output. New 
manufacturing plants are being erected where 
wood is to be substituted for iron in the con- 
struction, simply because it is impossible to 
obtain the iron and steel beams, ete., for early 
delivery. 

The building trades people are all excited 
because of the advances in prices of lumber 
and other materials. In many instances cor- 
tractors have repudiated their contracts for 
new construction. New York reports much 
activity in the dry goods trade, and woolen 
goods are being ordered as fast as the manu- 
facturers can supply the demand. Raw wool 
is strong and in good request by the miils. 
Hides and leather continue firm, and boot and 
shoe manufacturers report a good movement 
in their goods, with a better margin of profit. 

The monetary situation has eased off con- 
siderably compared to the high rates for ac- 
commodation which obtained a few weeks 
ago. Railroad earnings keep up their magnifi- 
cent totals, with no slackening of traffic move- 
ment in sight. Even Wall Street seems to be 
emerging at last from its long sleep. ‘The 
tone of speculation is more hopeful and tran- 
sactions are larger in volame. Under the 
impetus of the Pullman-Wagner Palace Car 
deal and the advance in the Vanderbilt stocks 
the whole list has hardened perceptibly. In 
Boston the copper stocks still drag, but even 
here there are indications of early activity and 
higher prices. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage nolices ts twenty-five cents. 








KEEP—HALE—In Conway H., at Locust Lawa, 
Oct, 18, by Rev. J. W. Boekhain of Salem, Mass., Rev 
Elisha ‘A. Keep of Walpole, N , and Jane C. Hale 
of Conway. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cenis. Hacn 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BEMENT—In Enfield, Ct., Adrian H. Bement passed 
suddenly away, Oct. 12, at the home of his mother, 
Mrs. E. P. Dwight. He leaves a sister and two broth- 
ers, also a wife and daughter, who reside in Spring- 
field. Of a kindly and cautious disposition, he will be 
greatly missed in his home circle, where he leaves a 
vacancy which can never be filled. 

PIKE—In Rowley, Sept. 20, Rev. John Pike, D. D., 
formerly pastor of the Rowley church. 

SAMUEL-—In Wellesley, Oct. 17, Rev. Robert Samuel 
of Brewster, aged 81 yrs., 4 mos. 

BEY—In So. Berwick, Me., Oct. 6, 
daughter of the late Rev. Alvan Tobey. 








Mary Webb, 


DEACON G. R. MORRISON 


Deacon George R. Morrison of Wakefield died at that 
place Oct. 14, at the ripe age S 84yrs,3 mos. He was 
yorn in Derry, N. H, and came in early manhood to 
Wakefield, where he married 1 in 1839 Miss Sarab E 
Eaton, who, after a wedded life of fifty-nine years, pre- 
ceded him to the pedveey home last year. He was 
chosen deacon of the Firs Congregations! Church in 
1860 and served in that capacity to the end of his life, 
having never been absent from a communion service 
during the entire period of thirty-nine years. He wasa 
trusted member of many local associations of both a 
financial aod a religious nature. He wasaconscientious 
and faithful church officer, a devoted and warm-hearted 
os stian, and an honorable and universally respected 
cit 
Death came to him suddenly. On the evening before 
the event he was tn his accustomed place in the prayer 
meeting and spoke at some length and with Lis usual 
fervor. The next morning he rose in apparent health, 
and after »ttending to various matters about his place 
took his bicycle for a ride about town. A little later he 
was found less than balf a mile from his home, reclin- 
ing upon an embankment near the roadside, wholly life- 
less. He was still in the sone oe the bere Je, his cloth- 
ing was not disarranged, his hat and his spectacles 
were in their places. e had evidently passed into the 
other life unscagereas aoy ae = withouta jar. He ee 
te daughters—M Georgette Morrison and 
. Ella EK. Poland. wife of Mr. Warren Poland— 
and‘ a grantee, George Morrison Poland, now in Har- 
vard University. 








“TAKE time by the forelock.” If your blood is 
out of order, begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
once and prevent st rious illness. 
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We Will Pay a 
Regular Salary 


and a commission to a 
selected number of high- 
grade agents. We want 
the best men or women 
to be had —those of ex- 
perience, and who can 
be relied upon for faith- 
ful work; persistent and 
energetic, of good address, 
and with “ gumption” and 
the tact to secure what they 
attempt. Retired ministers, 
school teachers, or those 
seeking outdoor life, make 
good agents. Regular sal- 
ary and a commission on 
each order to the compe- 
tent man or woman. 


Call at Agents’ Department 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Herald Building 
Room No.3 BOSTON, MASS. 











* COPPERS.- 


We call attention in our letter of this week 
to the situation in the Copper share market, 
and tired holders of these securities may find 
some little encouragement. It is always dark- 
est just before dawn. 

ane our last week’s letter we called your 

cial attention to Sugar, which has since 
sen over seven points, and we have some- 
thing further to say on this stock. 

For a stock ome under 50, we feel very 
bullish on Mo. Pacific and state our reasons 
why. We review the Financial Situation and 
offer our opinions on People’s Gas. A copy 
of this letter will be sent upon application. 
We have a mailing list of over 7,000 names 
throughout New England, wou'd be glad to 
add yours to the number, and respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
x... C 
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WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, N« braska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicite d. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


you PER CENT. 
CET SIX clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mere 

gage on choice farming lands worth three times 

amount of the Joan. Personal ins apectien of all lap 4 
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Rev. Horace L. Hastings 


Mr. Hastings, who died last Saturday at 
his home in Goshen, of typhoid fever, at the 
age of sixty-six years, has been for many 
years & striking figure in religious circles. 
He began his public life at the age of eight- 
een years a8 an evangelist. He has besn a 
preacher, publisher and lecturer for half a 
century. His motto was, “No creed but the 
gible, no master but Christ, no name but Chris- 
tian.” He traveled extensively in this coun- 
try and Europe, preaching in the open air, in 
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theaters, churches—wherever he could gather 
an audience. He was once fined and impris- 
oned for preaching on Boston Common with- 
out a permit. He began the publication of 
The Christian, an undenominational religious 
paper, in 1866, and for a long time it had a 
large circulation. He was its editor for more 
than thirty years. He has written a number 
of hymns, some of which are popular in the 
churches. He has issued a vast quantity of 
tracts which have had an immense circulation. 
Ofone of these, on The Inspiration of the Bible, 
nearly 3,000,000 copies have been printed, and 
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it has been translated into some twenty lan- 
guages. His Anti Infidel Library has been 
widely distributed in many lands. 








A NOTABLE PiEcE.— What is unquestionably the 
finest clothing wardrobe ever exhibited in this city 
is now on sale at the Paine Furniture Warerooms 
on Canal Street. It is an armoire, designed and 
executed with all the adornment of the most beauti- 
ful and costly jewel case or secretary desk. It has 
bombe sides, full relief carving and the most grace- 
fullines The mirror is a full-length cheval glass. 
It is really worth a visit to Canal Street to see this 
famous piece of furniture. 








—— 





fathom her secrets. 






was in at the finish. 


Pennsylvania Stories. 











for 171 years. 
5 cents the copy. 


British America. 


THE GREAT COLLEGE-CIRCUS FIGHT 
The author of Princeton Stories and The Stolen Story 
here tells the tale of a famous hand-to-hand encounter 
between Princeton students and the cowboys of a pass- 
ing Wild-West Show, and records the exploits of the 
Captain of the Eleven, who stayed out of the fight but 
By Jesse Lynch Williams 
THE LAST FIVE YARDS 
This is the cleverly-told romance of a broken engagement, some broken bones, and a 
Pennsyivania football victory that sets all right. 


IN TRAINING TO BE ADMIRALS 
Some humorous reminiscences of student days at the United States Naval 
Academy, with personal anecdotes of men who have since become famous 
naval officers, told by a graduate. 


Prince Protococoff and the Press Club 


In this little comedy of Cambridge student life the author of 
Harvard Episodes has produced a story whose irresistible humor, 
keen satire and accurate portrayal of University Types combine 
to set up a new standard of excellence in College Fiction. 
the story of a mythical club, invented by a practical joker for the 
purpose of luring a visiting lion away from the hospitalities 
of a bona-fide association. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


was established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has been regularly published 
It is now a handsome illustrated magazine, published weekly at 
Your newsman will serve you regularly, or we will mail it to 
any address every week for five months on receipt of only $1.00. 

Circulation nearing 200,000 mark rapidly. We printed last week 192,000 copies. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST’S 


College Man’s Number 


This week’s issue—date of October 28. 
Handsome Colored Cover; 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH 


The Spirit of the North is a Columbia story. It chronicles the adven- 
tures of an ill-assorted trio of protessors (a young man, a young woman, 
and a cantankerous old lady) who penetrate the unexplored wilderness of 
They meet with a series of strange adventures, and encounter 
that hostile Spirit of the North which ever resents the endeavors of men to 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


An informing and 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 





By Charles Macomb Flandrau 





THE COLLEGE DAYS OF 
OUR GRANDFATHERS 


they were in our American Colleges when the cen- 
tury was young and the leading American University 
was but one-tenth of its present size. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


It is from the pen of the author of 


By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


It is 











32 pages. 

















entertaining sketch of things as 
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Continued from page 627. 


Nearly $600 were laid out and this and a debt of 
over $400 have been fully met, part of the amount 
being raised at the reopening. Since June over 
$1,000 have been raised. 
Illinois 

De KALB.—First. Rev. E. W. Huelster, now 
closing his work here, has been pastcr for five 
years, the longest pastorate of thischurch. Mean- 
while the church has been most prosperous spir- 
itually and fi jally. The ship has dou- 
bled, many improvements have been made and 
every department is strengthened. It was only 
after the pastor insisted upon the acceptance of his 
resignation that it was granted. The church unan- 
imously adopted resolutions of confidence, respect 
and appreciation. 


amh 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The institute opened 
Oct. 10, with an address by J. C. Smith on Didactic 
Fiction. The work this year includes classes in 
psychology, the Promethean poems, Browning and 
illustrated music. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst is the pas- 
tor.—Covenant. A series of protracted meetings 
has been conducted by Rev. J. R. Mason, assisted 
by Evangelist Kirkpatrick. There have been a 
number of hopeful conversions, and the people in 
the neighborhood have been attracted as never 
before.——Pilgrim. Rev. B. F. Brundage supplied 
Oct. 1 and 8, to the great satisfaction of the people. 
The women have raised money to partially re- 
furnish. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—At the first Monday evening monthly 
Ministers’ Meeting Dr. Nehemiah Boynton gave 
bis impressions of the International Council and 
an account of the meeting of the American Board. 
—Mt. Hope. A large reception, attended by the 
other ministers of the city, was tendered Rev. Jesse 
Povey Thursday evening. — Plymouth has returned 
fully to the denominational fold, from which it was 
enticed by Rev. Morgan Wood, its former pastor. 

LANSING.—Rev. C. F. Swift, the pastor, has ac- 
cepted a call to Minneapolis. He will be greatly 
missed in Michigan, where during his five years’ 
pastorate he has thrown himself vigorously into the 
larger work of the churches. At the same time he 
has strengthened his own people and helped them 
to pay off a large part of a depressing debt. Mrs. 
Swift has been exceedingly useful in woman’s work. 

8ST. JoHNS.—The corner stone of the finest meet- 
ing house in the city was laid Oct. 13, with ad- 
dresses by Drs. Warren and Daniels and Hon. By- 
ron Cutcheon. 
Wisconsin 


BRANDON.—Rey. Robert Paton has here an im- 
portant field in an ideal farming region of the New 
England type, with a considerable Scotch inter- 
mixture. He is doing a rugged and finely construc- 
tive work. He preaches at Springvale, also, a 
country parish in the garden of Wisconsin, where 
$290 have been given this year in benevolence and 
a@ strong current of Christian life and missionary 
interest is maintained. 

KEWAUNEE Sustains successfully frontier work 
and largely among the foreign born. A strong 
body of young people is growing into usefulness. 
Interest is rapidly gaining, especially in the even- 
ing service. 

Texas 
For news see page 624.) 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
[ For news see page 624.) 
lowa 
AMES.—The corner stone of the new house of 
worship was laid Oct. 2 with fitting exercises. The 
principal addresses were given by Rev. E. M. 
Vittum of Grinnell and Rev. H. D. Wiard of Fort 
Dodge. 
Minnesota 
Cass LAKE.—With prospect of a title being ob- 
tained from the United States Government to the 
land on which the town stands, rapid growth is 
taking place. This is an important railway and 
business center. Rev. A. G. Clark is pusbing the 
work with energy. He has erected a plain and 
inexpensive tabernacle and is hard at work to 
make it measurably comfortable for winter. 


Nebraske 


The revival season has begun and in several 
churehes the power of the Spirit is manifest. At 
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Red Cloud union evangelistic meetings are being 
held by Rev. L. P. Rowland, who shows strong 
qualities of leadership. The whole community is 
deeply moved, the churches are quickened and 
many have already committed themselves to Christ. 
A revival of great power has been moving Naponee, 
and there have been a large number of conversions. 
Ours is the only church there, and its membership 
will be largely increased. Rev. F. W. Pease of 
Alma and his people have entered with great in- 
terest into the campaign led by the Salvation Army 
for the conversion of men. Meetings were held for 
30 successive evenings, most of them in the Con- 
gregational house of worship. Eight members 
united Oct. 1. 

NAPER.—A preliminary organization has been 
formed and arrangements are under way for the 
erection of a church building. Rev. John Gray of 
Butte has taken much interest in the work. Rev. 
W. A. Hensel, who lives on a homestead near 
Butte, also supplies at Naper from time to time. 

North Dakota 
{For news see page 624.) 
Idaho 
[For news see page 624.) 


For Weekly Register see page 633. 
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Perrin Freres & Co.’s 


Men’s Gloves, 





Alindiad Half Price, 


The finest made Glove for street 
and driving is London Tan Cape 
P X M, made by Perrin Freres & 
Co., whose name is stamped on 
every Glove, which is a sufficient 
guarantee without any further 


recommendation from us. The 
price of this Glove everywhere is 
$1.75. We are the fortunate 
owners of siz hundred pairs, to 
be sold at 


1.00 » 


All sizes from 7 to 9. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 
Money refunded if Gloves are not 
worn. 


GILCHRIST & C0. 


Winter Street, Boston. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager, 








NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


ELEGRAPHY atssceszt22 


writing, Bookkeeping, 
etc. thoroughly taught at 
EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and po 
sitions secured. Catalogue free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 227 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





HORTH BosTON. 
After a free trial 


AND week, pupils are 


plainly told RTH they are adapted f 
phers. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for ctr- 
cular. Rev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House, 





IVERS & - POND PIANOS. 


Strictly First-Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
tured. 250 purchased by the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the 
largest College of Music in the world, 
and over 500 Ivers & Pond Pianos used 
in two hundred of the leading colleges 
and institutions of learning in the United 
States. Catalogue and valuable infor- 
mation mailed free. Old pianos taken 





‘in exchange. ; 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you, 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending ovet 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our me 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices and 
full description of our easy payment 
plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








used? 


SANITARY COMMUNION 





Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
Send for our free book —it tells all about it. 


A trial outfit sent free. 


OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N. Y. 
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STEREOPTICUNS.. 


Joun H. Pray. 
CARPETS and 
658 ; 


WAS HINC TON 
OPP. BOYLST * 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


ONDE NSED 
LEY BI 


Tome Wb 4-1 1) 
on: wa-Vael cle) a as 
20S. 15 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK 


Sons & Co.., 


UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTOR. 
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Boston Club’s October Meeting 


The first special feature of the Congrega- 
tional Club gathering last Monday evening 
was the report of Mr. 8. B. Capen, the chair- 
map of the club’s committee of arrangement 
for the International Council. He described 
the service rendered by the various members 
of his committee, apportioning to each a 
measure of praise but modestly disclaiming 
his own due share. An item in the report 
which elicited much applause was the state- 
ment that the committee, after paying all bills, 
confronted a balance instead of a deficiency, 
which weuld amount probably to between 
twelve and fifteen hundred dollars. This sum 
the committee had voted to return pro rata to 
the contributing churches and individuals. 
The guarantee fund of $3,500 pledged by 
thirty-five gentlemen in addition to the $7,500 
actually raised will not have to be called in. 

At the close of Mr. Capen’s report, on mo- 
tion of Dr. C. H. Daniels, a resolution of 
thanks to the committee was enthusiastically 
passed and ordered engrossed in the records of 
the club and a copy to be filed with other 
memorabilia of the council in the Congrega- 
tional library. President Plumb then deputed 
two members of the council committee to con- 
duct their fellow-member, Rev. D. W. Wald- 
ron, to the platform, where, amidst great 
applause, he took his seat in a handsome easy- 
chair, which was a testimonial of the club’s 
appreciation of his indefatigable and invalua- 
ble labor in connection with the council, espe- 
cially his work as chairman of the finance 
committee and his multifarious duties on the 
ways and means committee. 

The missionary situation was the main topic 
of the evening and four secretaries considered 
various aspects of it. They did not undertake 
to exploit their own societies, but to discuss 
the subject broadly, and the result was a val- 
uable array of opinions. Dr. George M. 
Boynton dwelt upon the fact that the great 
success of missions gave rise to its embarrass- 
ment at the present moment, which can only 
be removed by an increase in the grace of giv- 
ing. Rey. C. O. Day found the key to the situ- 
ation in the word opportunity, made more ap- 
parent by the expansive world movements of 
our time and to meet which the Congrega- 
tional order is particularly adapted. Dr. J.B. 
Clark set forth the bright and dark spots in 
the situation, findirg the outlook on the whole 
encouraging. 

Dr. J. L. Barton believed that the primary 
question is the motive which stands behind 
the effort to make the gospel universal, and 
accepted and operative all the world over is 
loyalty to Christ which carries with it obe- 
dience, service and co-operation. 





Among the presidents of colleges in the 
procession at the inauguration of President 
Hadley last week at Yale was Dr. Mary 
Mills Patrick. She was one of the four 
women invited to be in that distinguished 
company. Dr. Patrick is the accomplished 
president of the American Girls’ College at 
Constantinople. Few institutions in the East 
have done so valuable a work or are as useful 
in the cause of higher education for women as 
this one. Dr. Patrick is doing heroic service 
in a work for which she is exceptionally fitted 
and for which her associate teachers have 
been chosen with great care. She is now in 
this country raising a greatly needed endow- 
ment for the college, and will gladly give 
further information to any who may address 
her at 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationa/ist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 





Seeassses 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 





The only thing which withholds most astonishing 
accomplishment in mission fields is the financial 
stringency, which puts jackknives instead of sickles 
in the reaper’s hand, and then ties the hand which 
holds the jackknife.—Rev. N. Boynton. 








THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


Ponp’s EXTRACT cures pain and bleedings. Get 
the genuine ; never trifle with counterfeits. 


THE good that Mellin’s Food does lives after it. 
It equips the infant fed upon it with firm flesh, 
strong limbs and all the other requisites of a sound 
body. He who starts out in life in a state of per- 
fect health has capital to draw upon through all his 
future. , 


A UNIQUE DEvicE.—“A place for everything 
and everything in its place” is arule the wisdom 
of which is never disputed. How often we ac- 
knowledge this, yet how seldom we practice it. 
The Paragon Patent Folding Coin Purse, made 
only by James 8. Topham, 1,243 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Wasbington, D.C , will enable you to find 
your change when in a hurry, keep your pocket 
clean and your money from being lost. Mr. Top- 
ham will gladly send his catalogue upon applica- 
tion. 


To CLEAN LACE.—When lace is soiled, even the 
very finest, such as honiton and point, you can 
clean it by being careful in this way: sew the lace 
upon strips of muslin and roll it tight around a 
smooth glass bottle and fasten securely. Make a 
suds by adding a teaspoonful of Gold Dust Wash- 
ing Powder, and put the bottle in this to soak for 
several hours. If the water looks soiled make 
fresh suds, and repeat this process, patting the 
lace frequently between the fingers and rinse in 
several waters; then dry the lace on the bottle 
with a soft towel. 









Doctors 


have studied the question and 
know what is needed as an 
infant’s food. ‘The doctors are 
prescribing Mellin’s Food for their 
little patients and using it in their own 
families all over the world. Does not 
this fact show that Mellin’s Food is a 
good infant’s food? 


Mellin’s Food 


I use Mellin’s Food in my own 
family all the time — would 
have no other. Andrew Watt, 
M.D., 20 Olneyville Square, 
Providence, R. I. 












Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company\| 
Boston, Mass. 








A Dainty Breakfast 
The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 


a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 
High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 























with even the best 
soap which needs 
hard muscular rub- 
bing to make 
things clean. Gold 
Dust does all that 


soap does and saves 
time ‘and much 
rubbing. 


Bend for free booklet—“Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St.Louis NewYork Boston 





Housework is Hard Enough 
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OD ODIDIHDHIDI/DBSHDSIDS 


Good Pilig LIVER 
for the. STOMACH 


BOWELS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS ; 


10 cents and 25 cents 
DHOEDODOS OO DOHDOGHDH 





ODOOD 08D 





HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 
The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
2 CENTS FOR EACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. | 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Dr. John Brown’s Lectures 
at Yale 


Dr. John Brown, of whom some account 
was given last week, began, Oct 11, his Ly- 
man Beecher lectures on Puritan Preaching 
in England. A leading distinction, said he, 
of Paritan preaching was that it laid more 
stress on Scripture than on institutions. 
There were some earlier preachers, men who 
made Puritanism and Protestantism possible. 

I, THE PREACHING OF THE FRIARS 


The preaching era begins with the rise of 
the mendicant orders of friars, Dominican 
and Franciscan. These orders, instituted to 
strengthen the papacy, prepared the way for 
the Reformation that shattered it. It is not 
the first time that God has used heretics to 
stir up the church. John Wyclif was their 
disciple and successor. The sixteenth cen- 
tury Reformation would not have been possi- 
ble without the Lollards of the fourteenth. 


II. JOHN COLET AND THE PREACHERS 
OF THE REFORMATION 


John Colet gave himself up to the study of 
the Scriptures. His speech was vigorous and 
clear. He made the Biblea living book. As 
to expository preaching, Dr. Brown said that 
its value depends on how it is done. It may 
be a refuge for idleness or it may be the best 
work aman cando. A great need of this age 
is a more thorough study of the Word of God. 
** Dig deep,” urged Dr. Brown, “into the rich 
mine of sacred truth.”’ Speaking of other 
preachers, he cited Bradford. Clearness of 
speech was his excellency of speech. Hugh 
Latimer was fresh, humorous and full of 
sturdy vigor. ‘‘ He hits the mark and makes 
the target ring.’’ 

We hear talk today about the press super- 
seding the pulpit. A living man must always 
be more than a printed sheet. The Paritan 
preacher was characterized by mental inde- 
pendence, profound seriousness and manly 
self. reliance. 

Ill. THE CAMBRIDGE PURITANS 


The makers of Puritanism were nearly all 
university and mostly Cambridge men. Their 
main power was spiritual. Ezekiel Culver- 
well inspired John Winthrop, William Per- 
kins set John Cotton of Boston on fire, John 
Robinson sat at the feet of Perkins. Here 
history reveals the power of unconscious in- 
fluence. ‘‘The men to whom you pass the 
torch of heaven’s light will pass it on to oth- 
ers. These men, who never set foot on your 
shores, live here today. This is true apos- 
tolic succession, and it is the only succession 
very much worth caring for.’’ Perkins was 
not so plain that the learned did not appreci- 
ate, nor so learned that the plain could not 
understand. Perkins urged the preachers of 
his time not to lose their message in the de- 
livery of it. The three things they needed 
were human learning, divine knowledge and 
inward learning taught by the Spirit of God. 
The preacher has other functions, but his first 
work is preaching. He must have a tongue 
of fire if he is to beat down sin. And no fire 
except that from heaven will do. 

Among other great preachers was Henry 
Smith, free from ‘‘churchiness”’ of tone, sim- 
ple in style. He touched on the solemn as- 
pects of life with solemn and searching words. 
Thomas Adams urged that all one’s best gifts 
and ripest scholarship be given to preaching. 


IV. THOMAS GOODWIN AND THE CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS 


The preaching of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century was doctrinal and evangelical. 
Thomas Goodwin preached to the spiritual 
affections. He had felt conviction in the 
hands of God, and deliverance in the hands of 
God. And what he did he chose todo. This, 
said Dr. Brown, may sound like old world 
talk, but there is living reality in it. The 
question of motive comes in here. Ask 
whether you are preaching for a livelihood, 
for display of ability, the orator’s pleasure, 
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passing applause, to gratify a miserable van- 
ity. How such men must shrivel befure the 
searching gaze of him whose eyes are a flame 
of fire! Purity and sincerity of intention con- 
stitute the power and no counterfeit takes 
their place. It isa solemn thing to set forth 
the cross. Goodwin dwelt on the facts of 
divine revelation and sought to make Christ 
real. These, said Dr. Brown, are likely to be 
more powerful than one’s own speculations. 
We need not speak in the language of these 
older men. But we must see that our mes- 
sage is as ¢€ ffective as theirs. 

The Cambridge Platonists sought to unite 
philosophy and religion. But, says Dr. Brown, 
we cannot credit the intellect with moral ap- 
prehension. Knowledge is—what is. Moral 
perception is—what ought to be. No reli- 
gious teaching can succeed which does not 
deal with the facts and truths of Gcd’s reve- 
lation. Man’s passion and worldliness can 
only be beaten down by something that has 
God’s own power. Philosophie culture will 
never meet the needs of the great body of sor- 
rowing and sinning people fighting the battle 
of life. 


Vv. JOHN BUNYAN AS A LIFE STUDY FOR 
PREACHERS 


Dr. Brown was at his best thus far as a 
portrayer and interpreter of his predecessor. 
Bunyan, said he, was not only a great dreamer, 
but a living preacher. Men bent before his 
words as the corn bends tothe wind. He was 
heaven-tanght in the art of laying hold of 
men. We can see what his ideal was from his 
Pilgrim’s Progress. It appears in Mr. Inter- 
preter’s picture of the man with his eyes up- | 
lifted to heaven, the Best of Books in his 





| 
Continued on page 633. 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal, 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 





Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIMELY I. Planning. 
. 3. Young Men in Politics, 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass, 


BLINDNESS 25 
-BLINDNE CURED. &E 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE!. NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 





Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures. 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 


tarium, 


196-200 Columbus Ave. Sani 
; West Newton, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


















AMERICAN KITGHE 


1S 70 THE HOME, WHAT THE FOUNDATION /ST0 THE HOUSEAND 
> VFEDS A GOOKING APPARATUS WHICH MEETS ALL | 
THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MOST EXACTING WORE 


/TSAVES TIME AND ECONOM/ZES ff | 
FUEL, BEING FITTED WITH SPECIAL 
FEATURES FOUND ONLY IN THE 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
SOLD BY.LEADING DEALERS. 
AGL? FUKNACS CO. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED MAGEE HEATERS ALSO. 
~ 32-38 UNION St., 
















ce=y ITNEVER FAILS. 












BOSTON. 








pocket. 





ing prices, postpaid: 





: , 6. 
PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. in a. . 


JAMES S. TOPHAM, Sole M’f’r, 1237 Penna. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


NO BULGING POCKETS. — 


How uncom! ortable you, an otherwise well dressed person, 
feei when your pockets are “ out of shape’’— bulging,” caused 
by carrying loose change and bills. 

Feel comfortable, be well dressed, and use a 


,» PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE, 


the most roomy and least bulky purse made. Lies flat in your 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- 


No. 011 holds $6.00 in silver 8.25 
“ ll “ 00 “ .40 


Calf. Seal. 
8.75 -90 , . 30, '90. 
-50 -90 528 set amc 


—" 









© LID AIDS AWW AIDS AID AI. ©8 AI LID LADS AID AVN. ZI @ 


You Can Always Rely On 


At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 
OY SOY SSYY SUV NSU7 08 SSUL7 SOU7 SSEY SSL SOY SOT 


OF 


=, 
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Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient for 
biltousness, constipation and derange- 
ments of digestion. 
wants as a family medicine than any 
other one remedy. Pamphlets on application. 

TARRANT & CO., CwHemists, New YORK. 


curing sick headache, 


V 
It meets more 
¢ 
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Continued from page 632, 


hand, the law of truth on his lips, the world 
pehind him and he stands as if he pleaded with 
mep, with a crown of gold over his head. We 
see his ideal in Evangelist pointing men tothe 
wicket gate, in Watchful with his responsi- 
pility for the spiritual character of the church. 
The minister is to be Mr. Greatheart, a man 
among men, the guide, conductor and pro- 
tector of pilgrims. His ideal appears in the 
character of the shepherds, Knowledge, Ex- 
perience, Watchfal and Sincere, with inward 
qualities and spiritual equipment to feed the 
flock of God. 

A characteristic of Bunyan and his preach- 
ing was reality. This is the reason he got 
at men’s hearts. A man may impart truth 
without communicating it. He must not 
speak before his hearers, but to them. Bun- 
yan was simple and direct. He preached 

with conviction and confidence because he 
dealt only with great themes—God, Christ 
and the divine Spirit, sin and salvation, for- 
mation of character and shaping of destiny. 
Qa these he had no faltering speech or lisp of 





hesitancy. Cc. 8. M. 
Weekly Register 
Calls 
ANDERSON, Fred’k R, Glenview, Ill., to Rio‘and 


New Windsor. Acce 
BAXTER, Thos. G., No. ‘Adams, Mich , to Freeport. 


a= . ALL, A., Bible Institute, Chicago, Iil., to Sher- 
Mich Ac ce 

BRAITAW ALTE, Thos. ae Rockaway, N. Y., to 
Wantagh, L. 1, and Riveredge, N N. J. Accepts the 
former. 

BUKGESS, Edmund J., Otsego, Mich., to Honor and 
Homestead. 

CHASE, ©. Thurston, to Riveredge, N. J. Declines. 

CURRY, David, Whittaker, Mich., to Onondaga. Ac- 
cepts. 

pubb, Thos. B., Sale Creek, Tenn., to new ch. at 
Bending Oaks, Ala. 

EDWARDS, John, general missinnary for Marietta 
Conference, Ohio, to missionary work in Porto Rico, 
under the A. M. A. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

HATH, David P., Sec. Me. Miss’y Soc., accepts call to 
South Ch., L awrence, 


ass. 
HECKM y Sam’! G., ‘recently of Watertown, N. Y., to 


Newpor ay, Accepts. 
HOBBs, W in. A., Warsaw, N. Y., to Traer,Io. Accepts 
HORNER, rm Wes Aberdeen, 8.D., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Des Moines, Io. 


. Jessie M., to new ch. at Bending Oaks, Ala., 
as associate pastor. a 

HUGHE 8, Henry P., Oswego Falls, N. Y., to Dexter, 
Mich. Acc epts. 

JAMES, Be nj., ig hiting, Io., to Port Angeles, Wn. 

JONES, Geo. Chicago Tost., to Lake Preston, 8. D., 
where he has been supplyi ng 

KAYE, A Cate, Presb. Ch., Jefferson, lo., accepts call 






Matthew, Derand, Mich.,toClare. Accepts. 

‘Kk, Albert M., Aurelia, Io., to Gaza aud 
Grant; also to Gowrie. Accepts the latter. 

LOMBARD, Frank A., Hartford Sem., to be a‘sistant 
pastor of Central Union ¢ h., Honolulu, 

McDON ALD, Alex. P., recently of No. Waterford, 
Me, to Wiscasset. 

MAKEP EACE, F. Barrows, Springfield, Mass., by the 
Bible Normal College, to lee ure on church methods 
and assist in raising money for the institution. De- | 
cline 





MALONE, Sam’l J., Olney, Ill., to Lyndon. 

MAKSH, Geo., Eldon, lo., “declines call to No. Amherst,O. 

MARSHALL, Henry, Lowell, Mich., accepts call to 
Second Ch : Grand Rapids. 

MOOKEHOUSE, Geo. -, recently of Webster, Mich 


tolronton. Ace epts. 
py oly Chester C,, Minden City, Mich., to Bedford. 


PER KINS, Sidney < “ey Ch., W. Springfield, Mass., 
to First Ch., York, 


emp, ¢ ‘ omm Heh “Sem., accepts call to Green- 
RIC Han DSON, Henry M., Neponset, Ill., to Beards- 
RIGUS, om Ww, Lakeview, Mich., to Pittsford. Ac- 
scut ', Geo., acting financial agent Gates Academy, 


h, Neb. , to Cortland and Pickre’). Accepts. 
sui T a edward L., Walla Walla, Wn., declines call to 
r Oh, 


Tay! ttle 
SMITH, W m. E, recently of Hetland, S. D., to Udall, 


Accept 
SPE Ni rs W alter, to Kingfisher, Okl., where he has been 
sup} 
SWik r, r Marence F., Taseieg, Mich., to Park Ave. Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn: Acc 
THOMSON, A. Eugene, °Shedina, O., to First Ch., 


Lorain. Accepts, 
yr a Paul, to German Chb., Park Ridge, Il. 


Ww i 1 it A MS, Mark W., Big Lake, Minn., to Carrington, 


Wii. 1 BE RGER, Louis W., Connecticut, to Henry, S. D. 

YARROW, Florence, formerly missionary of the 
C.8. 8.4 P. §. in northern California, to be pastor’s 
assistant of Central Union Ch., Honolulu, H.1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BREVIER, Edwin D., o. Ithaca, Wis., Oct. 11. Parts, 
ev. Messrs. J. W. Hadden, 4 6 he ip HR G. E. 
Piant, Rev. Harriet E. Williams 

BROWN, Kiliots W.. i. Glen Ridge. 2 N. a Oct. 16. Ser- 
mon, Dr, A. H. Bradford; — parts, ; ) ABA 
Baldwin, Rev. Messrs, F, H. Marling, A 
W. A. Rice, H. 8. Bliss, 44. A. Pau 1. 

CORBIN, Payl S., Chica o Sem., o. Kemper, Il)., Oct 
12. Sermon, Dr. J. . Rice; other parts, Rev'Z. T. 
Walker, Dr. J. B. Fanbank Mr. J. M Pearson. 

» i. Windsor Ave. Ch., Hartford, 
Ct, Oct. 20. Serm Or r. W. L. Paulips: other parts, 
Drs. J. H. Twichell, Messrs. R. F. 

evreee ler, iH. R. Miles, W. “Ww. Ranney aT nae WD. Love. 
ROUT, Joseph W.,1 Kingston, N. H., Oct. a = 

mon, Prof, J. . Churehillt other parts, Rev. 
. P: Gardner Jha Ross, Ww. L. Auderson, a t “Rob 
arrep. 


ertson and E 
WASHBURN, Chas. H., i Ma apna Mass., Oct. 19. 

"Tho omas; Rev. 
Ge. Taylor. 


rmon, Dr. Reuen 
R. Eastman, Dr. U 


. J. Brown, 





er 
ours. A. J. Rackliffe, L. B. Goodrie h, J 


Batt, a. 
Dickinsoy” A. Tewksbury, L. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


WHITE, Levi, i. Trinity Ch. Indiana 
nh, Dr. eA. Ha: 





ae, Ind., oot 
er parts, Rev. 
Cc. ming, Drs. 


it and O. 
wiitiaMs, Chae Bi, ¢. Wood Memorial Ch., Cam 
-, t. Woo omer - 
ridge, Mass., Oct. 19. Sermon W. T. MoElveen; 
bene Rev. Messrs. B. M. bsg Aquilla Webb, 
O. W. Hutchinson, R. W. Wallace, I . Sueath, C. L. 
Noyes, W. N. Mason, Drs. R. A. Beard and ‘J. L. 


Withrow. 
Resignations 


ALLWORTG, John, Charlevoix, Mich. 
, John, German Ch., Park Ridge, Ill. 
T . , Roscommon, Mich. 
BROWN, John i Goneye edan, Io. 
bert B. oview: Ch., Cleveland, O., 
after ative years’ pastorate 4 penempe supt. of Anti: 


ROBIENT. Thos., Braddock, Pa., to enter the Unita- 
rian denomination. 

STEARNS, Fred’k B., Fremont, Mich. 

STREET, Geo. E., Phillips Ch’, Exeter, N. H. 


. Elk Point, 8. D. 
WATERMAN, Al fred T.. Nashville, Micl 
WHITE, Ralph H., Underhill and Jeric ho, Second, Vt. 


Churches Organized 


arene me Ill. (Independent German), rec. re- 

cently by German baw Association of Illinois, 
Wm. Weber is pasto 

BENDING OAKS, Ala., fae. 18 Oct. 


Stated Supplies 


BLAKESLEY, Linus, long-time pastor of First Ch., 
Topeka, Kan., at Manhattan 
COOLID Bp Amos H., Worcester, Mass., at Oxford un- 


ay. 

HOUSE, Elwin L., late chaplain of the Fifth me 
chusetts Regiment, at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
during October. 

OKERBLOM, A. J., pastor of Swedish Ch., Monson, 
Me., at the Lutheran Ch,, New Sweden, for a time. 

POETON, Josiah, Bangor bem., at E. Orrington, Me 


Tliscellaneous 


COLE, H. Hammond, and his wife, formerly of Weav- 
erville, Cal., recently ce’ serates or silver wedding 
in their new ch, at Douglas, A 

DICKSON, Jas. H., Oberlin Sem. “ will beam leave for 
Ceylon under appointment of the B. C. F. M., hav- 
ing nearly provided for his suport | is giving ste eop- 
ticon pee and preaching. 

FISK, Dan’l , the new pastor of First Ch., Topeka, 
Kan., was tendered a reception by the ch., Oct. 10, 
Dr. Linus Blakesley, the former pastor, g ac jously in- 
troducing the people to his successor. 

GORDON, Wm. C., and his family were recently wel- 
comed to bis new field in Westfield, Mass., with a 


He re- 


reception tendered by Second Ch. 

JACKSON, Frank D., My dry Ch. 7 Omaha, Neb., adds 
Parkvale Mission to bis field until New Year's. 

McCONAUGHY, Frank, of Deer Park, Wn., aud out- 
stations, has added Chattaroy to his field 

ROBBINS, J. Clarke, No. Berkeley, Cal., 
letter to an Episcopal ch. 

ROSE, Harry W., recently resigned fron Bondurant 
and Linn Grove. Io., has removed to Missouri. 

VOGT, Wm. F., sc ribe and treasurer of the German 
Nebraska Conference, has moved from McCook to 
Herndon, Kan. 


has taken a 











every where. 


single Ptrial. Its delicious flavor is 
If your grocer Co oy supp 

yous ayy ~ 

country. 


Good for Them 


Keystone Silver White Gelatine makes the ideal food for children. The 
nutritive value of gelatine is recognized in the leading hospitals where 
it is served to children and convalescents. It is prescribed by the lead- 
ing physicians of England and France; endorsed by trained nurses 


Silver 


eystone wn: 


represents the highest degree of gelatine refinement. Its perfect purity 
is apparent at a glance. Its great convenience is demonstrated b 


folks alike. 
mem heen es phn pyea eond us his name and we will send 
age free with recipes by the leading cooks of the 
fal ae pox mailed for 15 cents. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detreit, Mich. 
The largest makers of gelatine in the world. 









“A Perfect Food,”’ 


«‘ Preserves Healt. 








** Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 

” 


consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 















TRADE-MARK. 



















Walter Baker & CO. timites, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 

Catarrh Inhaler Free. 

Dr. Worst will mail his new Scien- 
tific Catarrh Inhaler, with medicine 
for one year, on three days trial, free. 
Cures Catarrh, Colds in Head, Partial 


Deafness and all Diseases of the Air 
Passages. If satisfactory send $1.00; 


returnit, AGENTS WA NTED 


BR. E. J. WORS 
311 Main a St., Ashland, oo 


-RHEUMATISM. 


I wil! guarantee to cure the worst case of 
| Rheun atism. I do not ask you to send me one 

cent Senam. y vwrneme and address. CHAS. L. 
| FRY F, 105 Sim r St, Dep’t F., Boston, Mass. 






















elatine 





proved beyond doubt by its wide 













CHEAPEST.” 


TATIONS OF AND eT 


*‘ THE BEST IS, AYE, THE 
AVOID IMI- SB 
TUTES FOR ° . . . . 






The Value 
of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a 
century's experience, dealing direct- 
ly with the women of the family 
all over the world, is unique, and 
stimulates a worthy pride. Tue 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
well--earned 


SINGER 
aims to maintain its 
reputation for fair dealing during 
all permanent, its 
offices are in y of the 
world, and parts and supplies for its 
machines can always be easily ob- 


time. It 1s 


every city 


tained. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


Tue Sincer ManuracturinGc Co., 
‘«Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’ 


IT KEEPS THE STOMACH SWEET 


“Tf too much animal food be eaten, we are liable to produce gout and Enerde ors 
of the liver, not to speak of indigestion.” —“ Practical Dietetics,” London 


QUAKER OATS GEMS. — Pour one cup boiling water over 
one cup Quaker Oats and let stand one hour: then add half a cup of 
cold water or milk, two cups wheat flour, two teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful salt. Bake in hot oven fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 

At all Grocers in 2-Pound Packages. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, 
but also delicious and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups ar d 
puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mra. Rorer. 


The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





THE 


Continental Kettledrum 


Also the popular 


BUSINESS 
MEN’S 
JUBILEE 


Home-Talent 
Entertainments 


for Church Societies, Hos- 
pital Boards, Daughters 
of Revolution, etc. 





These entertainments are 
creating enthusiasm and 
making handsome sums for 
societies wherever given. 


For terms apply to 
®, Mrs. Virginia Sharpe- 
Patterson, 
KOKOMO, IND. 


Author of Dickey Downy 
(new book, just out). 


Netice this “ad.”’ It will 
net appear again. 
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NOT A TRUST 


its Duriry 
Sand QUALITY:-= 
Gl ARI INTE E D 


und Seed sedi tos Melshanae at colored "Gace unt ond 
Proof Etehings, which can be obtained by sending the 
coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


Address Dept. G, P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 





